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There’s nothing like a smooth-purring chariot for making a man 
popular . . . unless it’s a smooth-looking Arrow Shirt. This Arrow 


Glen is ready to go to any dress-up affair. Its short, widespread col- 


lar is as smart as it is comfortable. In checks, stripes or polka dots, 
the Glen is tops in clean-cut good looks. Grad sizes, $3.95; /unuor, 
$3.50. Ties shown, $1.00. 

Cluett, Peabody & C 
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How do you rate on this 
driver's obstacle course? 


You may meet these five situations during a day of driving. From the three alternatives 
given for each situation, choose what you would do. Then see “How to Rate Yourself” below. 





» @ truck would you: 


onk driver over? 


Coming up a hill behind 
| 
; 
| 


4 Lights are flashing at 


a , - « RR. crossing. No train 
shift to low and 7 Mas " 

pass quickly? J mo eg f . in sight. Would you: 
slow down and c ‘ : ee. hurry across before 7 
follow ot a safe ‘ . : a the train gets too 

distance to the top nt , : close? 

stop, then cross 


when the signal 
lights stop flashing? 


slow down to make yp 7] 
i, “Fae te, sure the train isn’t a 
it a" AK : », GB coming before you cross? 





At a flashing red 
« light would you: 


honk three times be 
fore going through? 


stop, then go 
when safe? 


slow to 15 m.p.h., 
ond go through? 


When you overtake 
Sa ce 2 4 : ‘ é « bicycle riders, 
te ; \ would you: 
When you enter a -_ : ey y 
» small town would you: . . ; } 4 ae come up slowly, 
; ' pass only when 
reduce your speed? there's a clear, 
assume that 40 m.p.h. : ' ; wide lane? 
is a reasonable speed? ; / : ; stay as close to 
stay ot highway tr? ie t ; it [ : the center of the 
speed unless signs or ? < , {ORE road as you can? 
police tell you otherwise? age e” ; ’ i honk them off 
a, be j ; the road? 





CONSULTANTS: Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Director, and Dr. Leon Brody, Research Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University. 


REMEMBER: 


You play for keeps when you drive 


dias on aii teaaiial When you turn the ignition key in your car you are free 
Here are the correct answers for each situation: to travel anywhere on the three million miles of highways 


5 Sew dawn end follow truck until it's axfe to pass. _ that start from your garage door. Beyond your windshield 
. Stop... then gorwhen you see it’s safe " : 4 " 
. In any unposted built-up area, assume that you in any direction lie the beauty and luxury of America. 


should reduce your speed . 5 ye i 
. Stop and wait until the lights stop flashing. Shell urges you to enjoy it In safety. And safety 1s so 


. Come up slowly and pass when your lane is clear. . ; 4 = s 
EEE cialis etctiets ler Haahies your hort simple. Just keep your eyes on the road, 
Pamhawe you're used to tests where 70% is passing, your hands on the wheel, your mind on 


Unfortunately, one wrong action in these situations can 


mean serious trouble. You should get a perfect score. your driving. And come home safely. 














Prepared in cooperation with the Automotive Safety Foundation 


SH ELL Ol L COM PANY Sign of a better future for you 





Newsmakers 
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Wide World photo 


PRESIDENTIAL PUPS: Korea's Dr. Rhee is a great dog fancier. 


THE ‘““UNCRACKABLE” DR. RHEE 

DR. SYNGMAN. RHEE, tthe 
wrinkled, white-haired, 81-year-old 
President of the Republic of Korea, 
has been called the “walnut of Asian 
politics.” He is a hard-shelled patriot 
loes not crack under pressure. 
In his life-long struggle for Korean 
independence and unity, he has been 
imprisoned, tortured, and exiled. As 
President of the South Korean re- 
public, he has withstood every effort 
to oust him from office—and led his 
people in their heroic resistance to 
the 1950 invasion of the Communist 
North Koreans. 

Uncrackable” Rhee began his 
stormy political career by protesting 
Japanese domination of his country. 

the Japanese imprisoned 
it a twenty pound weight 
his neck (which he bore for 
months), and twisted his 
rers until they were almost ripped 

joints. During his seven- 

nprisonment, Rhee became a 
istian. And, before he was re- 

he had organized a prison 

ch and converted almost all the 

-including the jailer — to 
tianity 

oung rebel then went to the 

study. Here he received de- 

Harvard and Princeton 


who 


In 1897 


ven 


inmate 
Chris 

Che 
U.S. to 
gree trom 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 20 


universities. In 1919 Rhee decided 
to visit Korean leaders who were 
hiding in Shanghai, China. To evade 
the ever-present Japanese police, he 
had himself smuggled into that city 
in a coffin! 

In 1945 a defeated Japan sur- 
rendered control of Korea. When the 
aging Rhee made his appearance 
there—his first in 33 years—he was 
greeted by a cheering crowd of 
200,000. In 1948, by an overwhelming 
majority, Rhee was chosen the first 
president of the new Republic of 
(South) Korea in a U.N.-supervised 
election. This year, he was reelected 
for the second time, although by a 
fairly narrow, margin. And a grow- 
ing opposition elected a Rhee oppo- 
nent as his vice-president. 

Dr. Rhee is married to an Aus- 
trian, whom he met in Europe in 
1932. Mrs. Rhee speaks what she 
calls “kitchen Korean” —a _ hodge- 
podge of German, English, and 
Korean. At home, the Rhees address 
each other as “mama” and “papa.” 


KIM: KOREAN COMMUNIST 


WHEN KIM IL SUNG became 
the puppet premier of Communist 
North Korea, in 1946, he said, “Al- 
though I won the election, I will 
not forget the Red Army.” Well 
might Kim remember Soviet Rus- 
sia’s Red Army. For Russian bayo- 


. 
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nets, not Korean voters, brought Kim + 
Il Sung to power. And, when the 
Russians later withdrew from North 
Korea, they left him a plentiful sup- 
ply of live “political ammunition”— 
rifles, machine guns, tanks, and 
bombs, With these, Kim wiped out 
his democratic opponents. 

Kim does not look the part of a 
Communist revolutionary. He is five 
foot five (average for a Korean) and 
reportedly weighs more than 200 
pounds (heavy even for a Russian 
commissar). But he has been a 
fanatic Communist since the age of 
14. 

Kim I] Sung was born in 1912. 
While a boy he was taken to China 
by his father, a fighter against Japa- 
nese rule. When his father returned 
to Korea to continue the anti-Japa- 
nese struggle, young Kim was left 
pretty much to himself..Some say he 
became a Communist at his father’s 
urging. 

When Kim was 19, he organized 
a group of Koreans in China to fight 
the Japanese. The Chinese Com- 
munists gave him training in guer- 
rilla warfare. During the 1930's, he 
made a trip to Moscow, where he 
became a favorite of the late Red 
Dictator Joseph Stalin 

On August 10, 1945, the Red 
Army brought Kim back to Korea. 
Glittering with his Soviet decora 
tions, Kim began his first public 
speech to his countrymen with florid 
thanks to Stalin. Soon thereafter, he 
was made premier of North Korea— 
for he received the one necessary 
vote, Stalin’s. He was “reelected” in 
another one-party election in 1948, 
when the Reds officially proclaimed 
the North Korean “republic.” 


or ' , Eastf 
PUPPET PREMIER: Stiff-collared Kim, 
Communist boss of North Korea. 





GOOD NEWS: One out of every five Americans de-. 


votes time, talent, and energy—not to speak of money 
-to helping others. No fewer than 35 million U. S. 
citizens, according to a recent study of the American 
Association of Fund-raising Counsel, do volunteer work 
in behalf of charitable, religious, or community causes. 
What’s more, in the last 30 years, the number of vol- 
unteer workers has increased tenfold while population 
has only increased by about one third. AND an encour- 
aging bit of news from the European scene: The Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration re- 
cently celebrated an important milestone. Thanks to 
the Committee’s good work, one half million refugees 
have found new and secure homes in various countries 
throughout the free world 

GOOD DEEDS: For most motorists, the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike is a speedy superhighway short cut. But for 
one driver it recently proved to be the long way home. 
Leon P. Grusgecki, of Steubenville, Ohio, was driving 
along the Turnpike, on his way back to his home town, 
when he spotted a woman's purse lying by the side of 
the road. Opening the purse, he found the name of 
the owner; Mrs. Harriet Lavine, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Grusgecki rushed all the way back to Pittsburgh 
—more than 100 miles out of his way—to return the 


lost property. 
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UP photo 
ROYAL SEAMAN: Dressed in sailor's garb, the handsome young 
lad (above) is really a prince, who will someday rule his 
country. He’s Crown Prince Constantine of Greece. The 16- 
year-old royal heir, a student at the Royal Navy school, 
is putting in hoard work aboard a Greek destrover. 





UP pvhote 


TEEN TOPICS: Have you ever seen a library walking? 
Well, in Ottawa, Kansas, recently, more than 20 tons 
of books—19,000 volumes, to be exact—took off and 
went for a short stroll. The scene of this unusual sight 
was Ottawa University. Officials there had been faced 
with a “weighty” problem: how to move the campus 
library to its new location. The entire student body 
quickly came to the rescue. Each student grabbed an 
armload of books and walked them over to their new 
home (photo above)—in a sort of “follow-the-leader” 
style. The tricky transfer was executed in record time 


’ 


less than four hours. 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: 


Middle-man on that murderous 
Oklahoma line is All-American star 
Jerry Tubbs. He's a blocking fool 
on offense and a vicious tackler and 
great pass interceptor on defense. A 
speedy, 6 foot 2 inches, 205-pounder, 
Jerry hails from Breckenridge (Texas) 
High School. 


TRAVELERS’ ROOST: New York's Idlewild Airport has 
been offering weary travelers—humans, that is—a haven 
for rest and relaxation. But what about the tired animal 
air travelers? (There are more than 100,000 of them 
every year.) This unhappy situation will soon be 
remedied. The American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals plans to build a $180,000 animal 
shelter at Idlewild. It will be the first of its kind in 
the U.S.—and probably in the world. At the proposed 
shelter, animal passengers will find roosting places, 
veterinary care—in fact, anything the animal heart 


desires. 


ENDQUOTE: Still timely is this observation by a 19th- 
century playwright and editor, Douglas W. apa 


“Readers are of two sorts: one who carefully goes 
through a book, and the other who as carefully lets 
the book go through him.” 





Revolt Rocks Hungary 


Thousands were killed and 
wounded as the Red satellite nation 
of Hungary was rocked by revolt. 


it all started as a peaceful demon- 
stration on Monday, October 22. As 
news reached Hungary that Poland 
had successfully defied Moscow rule, 
thousands of students: gathered in 
Budapest, Hungary's capital. They 
demanded freedom and better living 
conditions. The students were soon 
joined by thousands of workers, and 
even soldiers. With cries of “Rus- 
sians Go Home,” crowds surged 
through the streets. 

On Tuesday, demonstrators massed 
outside the Budapest radio station. 
They sent a delegation inside to 
broadcast their demand that Imre 
Nagy (pronounced Nodge) be re- 
turned to power. Nagy, who had been 
premier from 1953 to 1955, had 
pushed for more liberal economic 
policies during his regime. When the 
delegation was arrested, the angry 
crowd tried to break into the radio 
station. Police opened fire, killing 
ind wounding several demonstrators. 

The fuse had been lit. The crowd 
went on a wild rampage. To avoid an 


explosion, the government gave the 
premiership back to Nagy. He 
pledged in a broadcast to improve 
living standards. It was too late. The 
broadcast went unheeded and the 
rioting turned into rebellion. 

On Wednesday, at the request of 
Nagys own government, Soviet 
troops stationed in Hungary marched 
into Budapest to quell the rebellion. 
For a while it looked as if they had 
succeeded. 

Then, that afternoon, ‘several hun- 
dred peaceful demonstrators, armed 
only with Hungarian flags, massed in 
Budapest’s Parliament Square. Mer- 
cilessly, Russian tanks mowed them 
down. In a matter of minutes the 
square looked like a battlefield with 
scores lying dead and wounded. —__ 

But the rebels refused to surrender. 
They raced through the streets tear- 
ing down Soviet emblems and stat- 
ues. Somehow they got arms, 


reportedly from sympathetic Hun-_ 


garian soldiers. They hurled grenades 
at Soviet troops and tanks. The 
rebels massed outside the U.S. lega- 
tion crying, “Why don’t you help us? 
Why don’t you help us?” Thousands 


more joined the raging crowds. 

The rebels then demanded a new 
government with rebe! leaders in- 
éluded. They insisted on immediate 
withdrawal of Soviet troops, com- 
plete freedom from Soviet domina- . 
tion, and disbanding of the dreaded 
secret police. The Nagy government 
promised only a few vague reforms. 

By Saturday, the whole country 
was seething. City after city joined 
the revolt. Soon it was no longer 
merely anti-Soviet. It had become 
anti-Communist, too. The people 
were demanding free elections and a 
new democratic government. 

By Sunday, Russian tanks were 
reported in contro] of Budapest. 
However, rebels claimed complete 
control over a 100-mile strip of West- 
ern Hungary. 

Premier Nagy then announced for- 
mation of a new cabinet with two 
non-Communist members. He said 
that Russian troops would be with- 
drawn, that there would be a general 
amnesty for all rebels, and that Hun- 
gary would adopt a policy of in- 
dependence from Moscow. The 
Budapest radio pleaded to the rebels, 
“You have won. Please, please stop. 
You have won. Your demands will be 
fulfilled. Just stop the killing.” 

Meanwhile, the U. N. (Turn page) 


weer - 
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israeli Forces 


Israeli troops struck without warn- 
ing into Egypt. 

As we went to press they had 
driven 75 miles inside Egypt. There 
they attacked Egyptian “suicide com- 
mando nests” near a road junction 
leading to the Suez Canal. 

Israel's invasion of Egypt came a 
day after a full-scale mobilization of 
Israeli reserves. 

The reservists were stationed along 
the 600-mile border separating Israel 
from her neighbors—Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, and Lebanon. fsrael had built 
a fortified string of farming coopera- 
tives along this border. Manning 
them were Israel’s regular army of 
100,000 soldiers, backed up by the 
reserve forces. All men up to the age 


of 49 and all women (except mothers) | 


Invade Egypt 


up to 34 serve in the reserves after 
completing regular military service. 

Israel gave the following reasons 
for her drastic move: 

- 1. “Continuous Egyptian military 
attacks on citizens and on Israeli land 
and sea communications.” 

2. A recently negotiated military 
alliance placing armies of Egypt, 
Jordan, and Syria under unified com- 
mand in case of war with Israel. 

3. Continued presence of Iraq 
troops at the Iraq-Jordan border, 
ready to move to Jordan’s support at 
a moment's notice. 

Some observers, however, said they 
saw no recent Arab move that war- 
ranted a full-scale Israeli invasion. 
President Eisenhower, on two suc- 
cessive days, had appealed to Israeli 


Premier David Ben-Gurion not to 
take any “forcetul initiative.” 

Because of the flare-up in the Mid- 
die East, the U.S. State Department 
ordered all American citizens evac- 
uated from the area. 

President Eisenhower announced 
he would bring Israel’s invasion of 
Egypt before the U.N. Security 
Council. The President said the 
United States would honor its pledge 
to come to the aid of any victim of 
aggression in the Middle East. 

The night before Israel's attack 
upon Egypt, Abba Eban, Israeli am- 
bassador to the United States, had 
declared that “Israel will start no 
war.” When the attack was an- 
nounced the following day, he said 
he had no knowledge that such a 
thrust would take place 

(For background of the Middle 
East situation, see news pages, Oct. 
25 and Nov. 1 issues.) 





Security Council held an emergency 
meeting on the revolt at the request 
of the United States, Britain and 
France. It was the first time the Se- 
curity Council held emergency 
Sunday meeting since the day tl 
Korean War broke out in 195¢ 
nouncing the use of Soviet trooy 
Hungary, the Security Ceuncil vote 
9-1 to debate the H 
part of United 


rian situa 
tion as a Nations 
business. Russia, of 
one “No” Vote. Yug 
from voting. Western d 
pressed hope that the Se: 
cil condemnation 

induce the Soviets to 
drawal of their troops from Hungary 


rse, was the 


oslavia abstained 
legate ex 
urity Coun 
tself would 


eed up with- 


HUNGARIANS VS. RUSSIANS 

As we went to press, Premier Nagy 
retained shaky control of the Hun 
garian government and fighting still 
continued in sections of the country. 

What’s Behind It: ar 1956 
now takes a proud pl! in the his- 
tory of Hungary alongside 1848. Both 
dates mark the voleano-like explo- 
sion of an oppressed people in a bare- 
handed struggle for liberty. 

In 1848, Hungary’s great national 
hero, Louis Kossuth, led his peo] le in 
a brave effort to gain independenc« 
from Austrian rule. The Austrians 
crushed that revolution into the dust 
with the help of a Russian army. But 
Hungarian patriots have never for- 
gotten or forgiven Russia for her role 
in crushing their nation’s fight for 
freedom. 

Almost a century later 
end of World War II, Ri 
again marched into Hungary (then 
controlled by the Nazis). This time 
the Russians came as self-proclaimed 
“liberators.” Soviet Red Army troops 
stood by while a coalition govern- 
ment including both democratic 
parties and Communists was formed. 
The Russians did nothing when Hun- 
gary’s 1945 elections resulted in a 
landslide victory for the democratic 
parties. 


, REIGN OF TERROR 


But then the tiny minority of Com 
munists—supported by Russian bay- 
onets—took over key posts within 
the government. In Red hands, the 
much-feared secret police presided 
over a reign of terror. Ruthless boss 
of Hungary's Communists was tough, 
bullet-headed Matyas Rakosi—the so- 
called “Little Stalin” of eastern Eu- 
rope. Rakosi liked to brag of his 


near the 
issian troops 


Wide World UP 


Hungary’s Nagy Poland's Gomulka 


salami tactics”’—“slicing” his oppo- 
nents apart one by one and destroying 
them. 

By 1947 the Reds we: 
control of Hungary. That was the be- 
ginning of Hungary's le as just 
another East European satellite dan- 
gling at the end of Moscow’s strings. 

For years the Communists’ death 
grip on the Hungarian people re- 
mained unchallenged. The people 
knew that behind th local Red 
masters stood the might of the Soviet 
bear. They could see tens of thou- 
sands of Russian troops stationed 
throughout their count lo many, 
open resistance to the Soviet colos- 
sus seemed foolhardy and hopeless. 

Gradually the currents of resist- 
ance to Russian dictation ran swifter 
and stronger. Roman Catholics (the 
majority of the Hungarian people is 
devoutly Catholic) were deeply an- 
gered by attacks on their Church. 
They were distressed by the- con- 
tinued imprisonment of their spiritual 
leader, Cardinal Mindszenty. He had 


in absolute 
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Scholustic Magazines map 
Communist “‘satellite’’ countries are 
shown in solid black. Revolt. broke out 
in Hungary following unrest in Poland. 


been arrested by the Reds in 1948 for 
refusing to bow to their demands, 

Hungary's peasants were also bit- 
ter over “collectivization” of their 
land. Under the “collective” policy, 
the government had taken a third of 
their acreage. The peasants were 
further enraged by the Communist 
regime’s seizure of their crops—with- 
out fair payment. 

Hungarys workers, pushed into 
rapid industrialization to build 
up Soviet might, complained of 
low wages and inhuman working 
conditions. 

Hungarys young people—high 
school and college students, workers, 
and soldiers—began to refuse to swal- 
low the propaganda of their own 
government. Communist efforts to 
build Hungary's future on a brain- 
washed younger generation proved 
a dismal flop. Strong desires for lib- 
erty, democracy, and a better life 
continued to burn brightly in their 
hearts. 


NAGY VS. RAKOSI 

Even Hungarys Communists— 
those in the rank and file, not in top 
posts—were disillusioned. They did 
not like the fact that it was the Krem- 
lin, not Budapest, which was running 
their country. Leader of this “nation- 
alist” Red faction was Imre Nagy. 

When Stalin died in March, 1958, 
Hungary's ‘Communist party was 
split wide open. Rakosi, a Stalinist, 
wanted to continue his iron-fisted pro- 
gram and follow the lead of the Soviet 
Union. Nagy wanted more inde- 
pendence from Moscow. He wanted 
to raise the rock-bottom living stand- 
ards of the average Hungarian. 

The two rival Communist leaders— 
Rakosi and Nagy—fought a tooth- 
and-nail battle for their respective 
brands of Red policy. At first, Nagy 
seemed to have the upper hand. 
From 1953 to 1955 he was premier of 
Hungary. But Rakosi remained boss 
of the Communist party. Then the 
tables were turned in April, 1955, and 
Nagy was thrown out of the Red 
ruling group. Rakosi’s triumph, how- 
ever, was short-lived. Last July, he 
himself was booted out of power by 
his fellow Communists. 

Rakosi’s downfall did not mean 
that a course of “independent Com- 
munism” was beginning in Hungary, 
however. For Rakosi’s successor was 
Erno Gero—Rakosi’s former right 
hand man. Gero obediently parrotted 
Moscow’s “line.” He echoed the 
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Kremlin's sweet talk of a new era in 
which the Russian satellites would 
have a bigger say in their own affairs. 
But the Hungarian nationalist Com- 
munist faction—led by Nagy—insisted 
that Gero be fired and that Moscow 
give Hungary real freedom. 

That was the background three 
weeks ago. Then Poland successfully 
threw off some, if not all, of Moscow's 
chains. Spurred on by this example, 
the embittered and heroic people of 
Hungary—spearheaded by thousands 
of brave young students—rose in re- 
volt. Their rebellion began as an ef- 
fort to throw off Soviet shackles, but 
it turned into an all-out battle against 
everything Communist. 

In the wake of Hungary's revolt, 
aid in the form of food and clothing 
has been rushed to Hungary by many 
nations of the free world. President 
Eisenhower promised to give U.S. 
economic aid to any satellite that 
unshackles itself from Moscow. 


“Peace” in Poland 


Poland's new leaders—“inde- 
pendent’ but still Communist— 
strengthened the gains of their 
peaceful anti-Russian revolt. 

\s civil war flared in Hungary (see 
story above), Poland’s new Commu- 
nist premier, Wladislaw Gomulka, 
succeeded—temporarily at least—in 
unifying his country behind his new 

(see last week's news 
The Polish people waited pa- 


regime 


page S 


5, 


after learning she won w 





ELECTION REPORT 


Will it be Eisenhower or Stevenson? 
Report on election results will appear 
in next week's news pages. World 
Week copies may reach your school 24 
to 48 hours later than usual because 
we will hold the presses to bring you 
last minute results.—Editors. 











tiently to see whether his promises 
of greater freedom, improved eco- 
nomic conditions, and “independ- 
ence” of Moscow would be fulfilled. 

Purges of pro-Stalinist figures in 
Poland’s government and armed 
forces continued. But this time of- 
fenders were simply dismissed from 
their jobs rather than jailed or shot, 
as in the old iron-fisted days of So- 
viet dictation. Poles were even per- 
mitted to express public sympathy 
for the Hungarian rebels. 

The despised Defense Minister, 
Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossoysky, 
was called back to the Soviet Union 
“on leave.” He was not expected to 
return to Poland. 

Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Roman 
Catholic primate of Poland, was re- 
leased from “house arrest” in a small 
monastery in Poland and permitted 
to return to Warsaw. His release, 
after three years of arrest, was a 
popular move in _ predominantly 
Catholic Poland. 

New elections, originally promised 
for mid-December, were postponed 
until sometime in January, however. 


INP 
A STAR IS BORN—Jean Seberg, 17, of Marshalltown, lowa, is kissed by her parents 
orld-wide 


for title role in film version of 


George Bernard Shaw’‘s Saint Joan. Jean won out over 18,000 contestants. 


IN BRIEF 


Veterans Day to Be Observed. Pres 
ident Eisenhower has proclaimed No- 
vember 1] as Veterans Day. Until two 
years ago, the day was celebrated as 
Armistice Day, to commemorate _the 
signing of the armistice in 1918 which 
ended fighting in World War I. The 
day was redesignated Veterans Day in 
1954 te expand its significance to in- 
clude World War II and the Korean 
War as well as World War I. “It is ap- 
propriate,” said the President last week, 
“that we should set aside one special 
day each year to express our gratitude 
and indebtedness to those who sacri- 
ficed so much.” Since November 11 
falls on a Sunday this year, many com- 
munities are observing the holiday on 
Monday, November 12. 


Dungarees Yield to “Sunday Best.” 
High schoo] students in Southampton, 
L.I., have been ordered to dress better 
—or else! For the last few years, Thurs- 
days have been Southampton High’s 
“dress-up” days, when students wore 
their “Sunday best.” Now School Su- 
perintendent J. Wilbert Jones says 
Thursday’s rule will be in order every 
day: That means no “more dungarees, 
cowboy boots, or leather jackets at 
school or at after-school activities. Mr. 
Jones said this type of clothing is almost 
always seen on juvenile delinquents 
and creates the “wrong impression” 
when seen on school grounds. 


Permanent Brain Damage Caused by 
Alcohol. Drinking too much liquor dam- 
ages a part of the brain—the part which 
controls will power and good judgment. 
So says Dr. Frederick Lemere of the 
University of Washington School of 
Medicine, Seattle, Wash. Dr. Lemere 
is an expert on alcoholism, a disease 
caused by drinking. He points out that 
this disease damages brain cells, espe- 
cially in the front part of the brain 
which controls will power and thus 
a -person’s actions. Drinking large 
amounts of liquor causes greater and 
greater degeneration of the brain cells 
and will power. In advanced cases, the 
brain is so damaged that the drinker 
loses the power to think straight even 
when he is sober. 


Quick Me Z 


ON THE “ NEWS 


1. Explain why these places were in 
the news: (a) Israel; (b) Hungary; 
(c) Poland; (d) Egypt. 

2. Identify (a) Imre Nagy: (b) 
Wladislaw Gomulka; (c) Matyas 
Rakosi; (d) David Ben-Gurion; (e) 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski. 





the “land of the 


OREA, once 
white-clothing 
walks in olive drab. The uniforms of 
war are almost as common there as 
the traditional white garments of the 
Koreans. For Korea is divided into 
two hostile countries 
North Korea, a Soviet sat lite: and 
the Republic of Korea, the free, 
U. N.-supported country of the south 
Thirty million people live 
country—a’ peninsula no larger in 
area than Minnesota 
crammed into one fifth of the 
tory, for the rest of the ount is 
very mountainous. 

Korea is as scenic as Switzerland 
In the east, the Diamond Mountains 
form an almost unbroken wall of 
cliffs along the Japan Sea coast 
Plains roll down to the west and 
south coasts on the Yellow Sea 
These shores are fringed by thou- 
sands of ‘islands. Capital of South 
Korea is Seoul. Its population, to 
day. 1,500,000, had -lropped to 100, 
000 during the Korean war 
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The mountains of the north are 
called the Everwhite range. From 
their snows rise the Yalu and Tumen 
rivers, which form the borders with 
the Chinese province of Manchuria 
and with Soviet Russia. Capital of 
North Korea is Pyongyang, once a 
great center of Asian culture. 

Korea’s climate is generally mild, 
although the northern winters are 
bitter cold. Wild animals abound in 
this hilly country—deer, foxes, boars, 
and wolves. It used to be said that 
in the north the Koreans hunted the 
wolves for six months of the year, 
and in the other six months the 
wolves hunted the Koreans. 


RICH IN MINERALS 


The Korean peninsula is one of 
the richest areas in Asia. Gold, cop- 


per, iron, and tungsten are plentiful . 


and coal reserves are reported to 
total an immense 1,500,000,000 tons! 
But most of these minerals are found 
in North Korea, the ndustrialized 
part of the peninsula. And the Yalu 





RED NORTH KOREA 


AREA: 48,000 sq. miles 

POPULATION: 9,000,000 

CAPITAL: Pyongyang 

MAIN OCCUPATIONS: farm- 
ing, mining, factory work 

GOVERNMENT: Communist; 
Kim I] Sung, premier 











REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


AREA: 36,000 sq. miles 
| POPULATION: 21,000,000 
CAPITAL: Seoul 
| MAIN OCCUPATIONS: farm- 
' ing and fishing 
GOVERNMENT: a republic; 
Syngman Rhee, president 
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THE TWO 


KOREA: The Economy 


of a Country Torn in Two 


KOREAS 


dams have normally supplied 80 per 
cent of Korea's electric power. The 
South, its electricity cut off by the 
North Korean Communists, has had 
a difficult time developing its feeble 
industries—chiefly textile manufac- 
turing. But this year, for the first 
time since 1948, South Korea is pro- 
viding a full 24-hour supply of elec- 
tric power for its industry and homes. 
Although poor in industry, South 
Korea is rich in rice. Last year’s rice 
crop (2,216,000 tons) was the larg- 
est in the past 15 years. 

Cut off from the mineral riches 
and industrial power of the North, 
the Republic of (South) Korea faces 
a hard task, With few natural re- 
sources, it must maintain a 600,000- 
man army to defend itself against 
Red aggression, while at the same 
time restoring its war-torn economy 
and providing homes for millions of 
refugees. U. S. aid (more than $1,- 
500,000,000 since 1950) has helped 
lighten the burden for this tired but 
determined people. 
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CUSHIONS — KOREAN COMFORT: Cushions, on which the 
people sit during dinner hours, abound in Korean homes. 


Drawings by Erwin Hoffman 


KIMCHI—KOREAN TREAT: Kimchi is a tangy mixture 
of chopped, pickled vegetables, stored in decorative jars. 


Korean Contrasts 


A Land of Confucius, Courtesy, and Kimchi 


(a= historians used to call 
4 Korea a country of “scholars and 
gentlemen.” Today, these peaceful 
people have had to discard their 
pens and books for rifles and gren- 
ades. But, despite the necessities of 
war, the traditions and culture of 
Korea still prevail. 

The Koreans are a handsome peo- 
ple, with straight black hair, dark 
eves, and olive-brown skin. Racially, 
they are akin to the Japanese, but 
somewhat taller. Their language, 
however, is greatly different from 
Japanese and wholly different from 
Chinese—even though it is often 
written in Chinese characters. To- 
day, these cumbersome Chinese 
characters are used chiefly for the 
names of persons and places. The 
tend is to write everything else 
alphabetically. For in the 15th cen- 
tury the Koreans developed a re- 
markably simple 25-letter alphabet 
of their own. Thus today Korean 
students learn to spell their words 
Korean style, instead of drawing 
them Chinese style. 


CONFUCIAN COURTESY 
Many temples and towering pa- 
odas dot the Korean landscape— 
monuments to a Buddhist culture 
that once thrived there. Teday, how- 
ever, it is the teachings of Confucius 
that influence the Koreans the most. 


This wise Chinese scholar, who lived 
2,500 years ago, stressed in his writ- 
ings respect for one’s elders and 
close family ties. When a Korean 
meets someone on the street who is 
obviously his elder, he says “hello” 
by asking the stranger his age! Then 
he bows respectfully, saying, “My 
elder one!” 

Sometimes, Koreans even joke 
about their close family ties. One 
Korean, it is told, announced to his 
wife that he wanted to say some- 
thing nice about her relatives. “Yes?” 
replied his wife, expectantly. “I have 
found,” said the husband, “that I 
respect your mother-in-law more 
than mine.” 

Koreans also believe in many 
spirits. Indeed, when buying a house 
it is customary to inquire about the 
ghosts that are dwelling there. The 
buyers are not afraid of the ghosts 
—they merely want to know whether 
they will be sharing their home 
with some distinguished visitor from 
the spirit world, But sometimes the 
ghests become bothersome. When 
they do, the Korean walks agilely 
across the path of an oncoming car. 
The Korean darts quickly to safety, 
leaving his ghostly follower to be 
struck down by the car. Some peo- 
ple say that this is a rather blunt 
way to deal with a “spiritual prob- 
lem.” 


The Koreans preserved their good 
humor even through the rigors of 
war. One Korean explained to his 
friends why his home was always 
warm. “A Communist shell tore a 
gaping hole in my front wall. Fortu 
nately, a second shell ripped throug!: 
a section of my rear wall. Now,” he 
chuckled, “the cold air enters my 
home through one hole, but just as 
readily leaves through the other 


one. 


SHOES OFF, PLEASE! 


When entering their homes, Ko- 
reans remove their shoes. Like many 
Orientals, they sit and sleep on the 
floor (on soft, neat cushions). Rice 
is, their chief food, although they eat 
much meat, fish, and vegetables, too. 
Their most famous food, however, is 
kimchi—pickled vegetables. During 
the winter, kimchi is stored in three 
foot jars which are placed outside 
the house. One can always tell the 
wealth of one’s neighbors in Korea 
by the number of his kimchi jars 

Neither kimchi nor other Korean 
foods, customs, and beliefs 
strange to thousands of Americans. 
For our G.I.’s have fought in South 
Korea to preserve that country’s 
freedom. 

For a candid view of how our 
Korean allies are living today, see 
the following two pages. 


are 
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Three Lions photo 


SEOUL, ‘‘FORTRESS ON THE HAN”: (Top, left) in 1945, 
Sequl was a city of broad avenues and modern buildings. 
It was built as a walled city in 1392 on the banks of the 
Han River, which rises from the Diamond Mountains. 
It became the capital of the Republic of Korea in 1948. 





AT DEATH'S DOOR: (Top, right) Four fifths of Seoul was 
reduced to rubble during the Korean war. The capital city 
became a ghost town of 100,000 starving people. After 
each battle, however, the survivors sifted the rubble for 
usable material to rebuild their battle-blasted homes. 


ROAD. TO RECOVERY: Today (right) war-ravaged cities 
like Seoul are being rebuilt, with U.S. aid. Here, South Ko- 
reans build one of their new homes, made of compressed 
earth and cement blocks. The house was completed in two 
weeks, and the total cost of the materials was only $400. 


Life in 
Korea Today 


KOREA: Land 
of beauty, but c RYO) //lOme iw let ee 


scarred by war. 
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United Press photo 


KOREAN CRAFTS: Like her companions, 
this schoolgirl is a skillful sewer and dress- 
maker. Young Koreans have much time to 
pitch in with household chores, as they can 
only attend school for half a day. Due to 
overcrowded conditions, Korean schools 
have been forced to operate in two shifts. 
Today, many new schools are being built. 


Wide World photo 


“HARD LIKE A ROK”: The Republic of Korea (ROK) maintains a tough army 
of 600,000 mén. They have been equipped with U.S. weapons, and 4000 
of their officers have been trained in U.S. military schools. The ROK troops, 
who now man most of the northern front, have been called ‘‘the best army 
in Asia’ by the U.S. military advisors who are training them. The ROK 
army suffered almost three fourths of total U.N. casualties during 
the war. Here, machine-gunners go through a “dry run” in training. 
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Black Star photo 

ASIA‘S “BREAD”: Koreans eat more rice than 
most Orientals. During the Japanese occupa- 
tion, they were forced to eat millet and other 
grains, while their rice was shipped to Japan. 
Today, Koreans eat millet only as a last 
resort, as it reminds them of their period of 
vassalage. Here, outside their thatched hut, 


U.8. Army phote ° . 
peasonts separate rice grains from the stalks. 


BIRTH OF A NATION: In May, 1948, the first free elections in Korean 
history were held. Here, a South Korean drops his vote into a ballot 
box, in presence of U.N. observers. Despite a Communist boycott, 
86 per cent of the eligible voters of South Korea cast ballots. Sim- 
ilar free elections have been held during the war and its aftermath. 
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KOREAS 


Dark Clouds Over the 


Land of the Morning Cahm . 


Korea’s history is one of almost continuous struggle for independence 


OREA, recently a battleground 
of opposing armies, once was a 
cultural bridge that brought together 
the peoples of Asia. It was across 
this “bridge” that Chinese art and 
culture found its way to Japan 

The first Korean kingdom 
founded three thousand years ago 
by Kija, an exile from China. His 
dynasty lasted a thousand years. Kija 
called his “kingdom Chosen—“Land 
of the Morning Calm.” 

Chinese culture blossomed in Ko- 
rea. Buddhism was introduced there 
by Chinese monks and passed on to 
Japan by Korean scholars. A distine- 
tive civilization gradually developed. 
In the 18th century, Koreans in- 
vented movable metal type. Two 
centuries later, they printed a 112- 
volume encyclopedia. They also con- 
structed the first iron-clad warships, 
with which they beat off a Japanese 
invasion force of 300,000 men in 
1592. 

™ the 17th century, the Manchus 
conquered Korea. They did not stay, 


was 








Hoerhleck in Washington Post and TimesHerald 


AND COWS CAN FLY: “Now see how 
South Korea invaded North Korea.” 


but they did exact annual tribute 
from the Korean kings. Disillusioned 
by defeat, Korea closed its doors to 
the world. It became known as the 
Hermit Kingdom.” 

But the “Hermit Kingdom,” seek- 
ing solitude, found itself in the spot- 
light of Asian politics. China, Japan, 
and Russia each wanted control of 
the peninsula. In 1895, Japan de- 
feated China in a whirlwind war. 
Ten years later, the island empire 
knocked out its other contender, 
Russia. And in 1910, Japan annexed 
Korea outright. 

Time and again, however, the Ko- 
reans showed that they were “down 
but not out.” On March 1, 1919, 33 
Korean patriots met for lunch at the 
Bright Moon Restaurant in Seoul 
and signed a Korean declaration of 
independence. Simultaneously, two 
million people demonstrated through- 
out Korea against Japanese rule. 


JAPANESE CRACKDOWN 


Although the demonstrations were 
peaceful, the Japanese were terrified 
by this defiance. With long swords 
drawn, they fell upon the crowds, 


killing 7,000. Fearful of retaliation, 
the Japanese issued an order per- 
mitting only one kitchen knife to 
every four families! They even 
cracked down on the Korean lan- 
guage, banning its instruction. 

Korea’s demands for independence 
finally bore fruit during World War 
II. In 1943 the U.S., Britain, and 
China promised that Korea would 
be “free and independent” after the 
defeat of Japan. In 1945, a few days 
before the Japanese surrender, So- 
viet Russia put its signature to this 
pledge. According to agreement, the 
Russians received the surrender of 
all Japanese troops in Korea north of 
the 38th parallel, while the U. S. re- 
ceived the surrender south of that 
line. 

But before the ink was dry on 
these agreements, Russia began to 
break them. The Soviets set up a 
Red puppet regime in the North and 
blocked all efforts to unify Korea. 
The 38th parallel, one of the imagi- 
nary lines that mark latitude, became 
a very real line—of barbed-wire bar- 
ricades. 

The U. S., tired of Soviet stalling, 


International News photo 


ALL FOR ONE, ONE FOR ALL! Among those who fought under the U. N. 
flag were (from left) men from Australia, U. S., ROK, Philippines. 








took Korea’s case to the U. N. In 
1947, the General Assembly voted 
that Korea should be united and in- 
dependent, and that elections should 
be held throughout Korea under 
U. N. supervision. 


But the Soviets refused to let U. N. 


observers set foot in North Korea.. 


The South Koreans, therefore, in 
May, 1948, voted for their own as- 
sembly. The elections were judged 
free and democratic by the U. N. 
The assembly, by a vote of 180 to 16, 
selected Syngman Rhee ag the first 
president of this newly born Asian 
democracy—the Republic of Korea 
(ROK). The U. S. soon withdrew all 
but 500 of its troops from the re- 
public 

Then, in 1950, the Soviet Reds 
flashed the “green light” for the in- 
vasion of South Korea. On June 25, 
at 5 am., North Korean troops 
poured across the 38th parallel. But 
the only thing “Korean” about this 
invasion was the men. Their training, 
equipment, and plans were supplied 
by Soviet Russia. And Soviet propa- 
ganda claimed that South Korea in- 
vaded North Korea! Soviet “truth” is 
indeed stranger than fiction. 

The Russian bear, however, had 
walked right into a bear trap. The 
Soviets had expected to gobble up 
South Korea without causing much 
of a stir. Instead, they found that the 
entire free world was aroused by 
their wanton aggression. At the re- 
quest of the U. S., the U. N. Security 
Council hurriedly -met—and for the 
first time in its history voted to re- 
sist aggression by using force. This 
was one decision the Russians didn’t 
veto—they were boycotting the Coun- 
cil at the time. And 16 U. N. mem- 
bers answered the call to arms by 
sending troops to Korea. They were 


FROM A WAR OF BULLETS TO A WAR OF WORDS: After months of. negotiation, representatives of the 
signed a truce with the Reds, right. Fighting stopped, prisoners were exchanged — but Korea remained divided. 


Wide World photo 


CAPTURED COMRADE: North 


cheerfully surrenders to U.N. forces. _ 


placed under the command of U. S. 
General Douglas MacArthur (later 
replaced ). Excluding the ROK army, 
U. §S. troops comprised 90 per cent 
of the U. N. forces. 

In the first few weeks, the U. N. 
forees were almost pushed off the 
peninsula by the advancing Reds. 
But the North Koreans were soon 
sent reeling—all the way back to the 
Yalu River. It was then that Red 
China threw a million-man army into 
the field against the U. N. 

During the three years of fighting, 
Seoul was twice captured by the 
Communists, twice liberated by the 
U. N. The “see-saw” war cost the 
lives of more than 30,000 U.S. troops. 
More than 300,000 Koreans lay dead 
or woynded. Communist casualties 
were estimated at 1,300,000. 

The battle lines slowly became 
stalemated slightly north of the 38th 
parallel. Finally, the Communists 
signed a truce with the U. N., on 
July 27, 1953. It stopped the fighting 
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but provided no permanent peace for 
Korea. 

According to the truce, neither 
North nor South Korea were to re- 
ceive major military reinforcements. 
Again it was found that agreements 
signed with Red ink cannot be 
trusted. It has been reported that 
the North Koreans, ignoring their 
promises, have built up their army 
from 12 to 22 divisions and stepped 
up air strength from 6,000 to 21,000 
men. 


ROK’S ON THE READY 


The South Koreans, however, will 
not be taken unawares again. They 
have a battle-hardened, U. S.-trained 
army of 600,000 men. Their morale 
is high and their hatred of commu- 
nism intense. For almost every South 
Korean suffered the death of a rela- 
tive or the destruction of a home at 
the hands of the Reds. 

What the Communists couldn't 
destroy was South Korea's belief in 
democracy. Even during the war, 
South Korea held democratic elec- 
tions. 

In this year’s election, more than 
45 per cent of the voters opposed 
Rhee as their presidential choice. 
And a political opponent of Rhee 
was elected vice-president. Some 
critics of the president say he runs 
the government as a “one-man show.” 
But even his severest opponents 
agree that Dr. Rhee has done more 
than any one man to pull Korea 
through a most difficult period of its 
history. 

Few countries in this century have 
come as close to complete disaster as 
South Korea has—and survived. But 
a lasting peace is still unknown in 
the “Land of the Morning Calm.” 


United Nations phet 


U. N., left, 
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Film editing (above) is vital part of movie making. 


LL the romance, glamour, and ex- 

citement of movie-making is just 
routine to a group of high school 
students in Hancock, N. Y. With 
more than 20 historical films to their 
credit, these enterprising “Cecil B. 
DeMilles” are old hands at the busi- 
ness of producing films. 

In the movie studio—a classroom 
at Hancock, N. Y. Central School-- 
the students have shot “extravagan- 
za” after “extravaganza” in typical 
Hollywood fashion. Their movies 
have included historical dramas on 
the U. S. revolution, documentaries 
on World War II, and a film about 
life in their home town. 

Hancéck’s miniature movie studio 
was started two years ago. At that 
time, a history teacher at the school, 
Ralph Lent, suggested to his stu 
dents that they might enjoy making 
movies on the subjects they were 
studying in class. The teens re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the idea 

With Mr: Lent’s help, and the 
school’s photographic equipment, the 
students soon picked up the essen- 
tials of film-making. And, of course, 
they have since learned a great deal 
more through actual filming. 

Although they use an 8 mm cam- 
era—while Hollywood studios use 35 
mm ones—the students follow a 
highly professional production sched- 
ule. First, under Mr. Lent’s super- 
vision, they select a topic for filming. 
Then the class does extensive re- 
search on the settings, 
and characters in the historic epi- 
sode. After that, the teens break up 
into groups—with each group as- 
signed a special part of the work. 


costumes 


y Hancock Centr 
















School 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


Teen-age 


Movie Makers 


Students in Hancock, N. Y. high school 


produce movies on American history 


While some are “busily writing the 
script, others are building sets, -de- 
vising props, and preparing authen- 
tic costumes. 

Then comes the day of shooting. 
The actors take their places. The 
cameramen and sound crew (sound 
effects and dialogue are recorded on 
tape) ready their equipment. The 
director cries, “Lights, Action, Cam- 
era!” And finally the camera begins 
to roll. 

After the shooting is completed, 
the final step is cutting and editing 
the film (see photo). 

Unlike Hollywood, these movie 
producers manage to keep produt- 


tion expenses way down. Each stu- 
dent contributes a small sum to 
keep the studio working “in the 


black.” 

As a result of these budget “ceil- 
ings,” the young people use a lot 
of imagination in making props and 


At right, students are busy 


building a cardboard ship for 
use in a historic sea battle. 
Below, flood lights are used to 
film an indoor scene for a his- 
toric epic on the 19th century. 


sets for the films inexpensively. For 
one Revolutionary War story, -the 
teens staged a sea battle. Gunsmoke 
and the storm of the battle was 
created by firing chalk dust from 
the decks of two cardboard boats. 

Oceasionally, the students are 
lucky enough to find natural settings 
for their films. For instance, they 
managed to “fight” the Civil War 


“on location”—right outside the school 


grounds. There were plenty of stone 
walks, streams, ponds, hills, trees, 
and open fields—an ideal Civil War 
setting. 

When the films are completed, 
they are-given special showings at 
the high school to students, parents, 
and friends. All in all, Hancock’s 
citizens are learning history the ex- 
citing way—thanks to this ambitious 
young group of future “movie mo- 
guls.” 


—YANNA BRANDT 
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Important 
to Educators 


The ready availability 
of these paper-bound 
books is valued by 
educators. Few of these 
books can be obtained 
through the usual 
retail outlets, and from 
no other single source 
can such a selection of 
paper-bound books be 
purchased in classroom 
quantities. Students 
may pay for the books 
themselves, by giving 
the money to the 
teacher, who makes out 
the order. Or, in some 
cases, books are paid 
for out of library, PTA 
or other funds and 
kept as part of the 
school or class library. 


READERS’ 


CHOICE 
33 W. 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


here's 
the way to 
students’ 
reading 
enjoyment 


OUTSTANDING 
POCKET-SIZE BOOKS 


--- AT DISCOUNT PRICES! 


These 48 colorful, popular, well-printed, durable editions 
will bring New Adventures in Reading for your students! 


Books regularly 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢, now only 
22¢, 31¢ and 44¢ each—in lots of twenty or more! 


Are you interested in well-written books of tested 
student appeal for your school or classroom library? 


Would you like to encourage recreational reading 
of worthwhile books among your students? 

The 48 titles listed on the following pages, 
carefully selected by a committee of 

reading experts, make it possible to 

accomplish any or all of these objectives 

easily and with substantial savings! 


- ++ turn page for complete list of titles. 





OUTSTANDING POCKET- 





Regularly 25¢, 35¢ and 50¢—now 22¢, 31¢ and 44¢, POSTAGE FREE! 


Lots of Laughs 


1. THE MUDHEN, Merritt P. Allen (22¢) 
A whirlwind of fun wherever he goes. 
... His name is Crane—but the whole 
school calls him the Mudhen! 


2. LAUGHING OUT LOUD, Masin (22¢) 
Side-splitting collection of pigskin hu- 
mor. 200 of the funniest, most con- 
vulsing stories in football history! 


3. GIRL TROUBLE, Summers (22¢) 
At last—a fun-filled story with a boy's 
angle on the trials and tribulations of 
getting along with the fair sex! 

4. HAVE TUX, WILL TRAVEL, Hope (31¢) 
The whole riotous Bob Hope story— 
written by “Old Ski-Nose” himself in 
his own gag-loaded, rapid-fire style! 


29. HAZEL, Ted Keyes (22¢) 
Hilarious antics of one of America’s 
funniest comic characters. More than 
100 howl-packed cartoons in one book! 
30. ANIMAL FARM, George Orwell (22¢) 
Here’s humor as different as it is clever 
. . . a book really worth reading! By 
the author of best-selling 1984 


Animal Friends 


5. WHITE FANG, Jack London (31¢) 
Half-dog and half-wolf, White Fang be 
comes famous as a deadly arctic fighter. 
By the author of Call of the Wild! 


6. THE RED PONY, John Steinbeck (22¢) 
Wonderful, down-to-earth story of a 
lonely boy, a gangling colt—and the 
strong bond of friendship between them! 


Useful and Un 

7. Hi THERE, HIGH SCHOOL (22¢) 

ee to poise and | 

hundreds of practical tips on how to 

make yourself count in school life 
(31¢) 


8. HOBBIES—PLEASURE & PROFIT 

Pure enjoyment... or extra cash! Which- 
ever you want, this book shows you how 
to make the most of your spare time! 


9. ETIQUETTE FOR YOUNG MODERNS 

(22¢) 
Avoid embarrassment! Here are simple, 
practical rules for every social situation 
—on a date, introductions, etc. 


Dp pularity 


10. N.A.L. WEBSTER DICTIONARY (31¢) 
Ideal “look-it-up” book! Handy-sized, 
easy to read, illustrated, compiled by 
experts—and approved for school use! 


11. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head (22¢) 
Answers hundreds of questions teen- 
agers ask on dating, family relation- 
ships, “gging steady,’ clothes, ete. 


31. LAROUSSE’S FRENCH DICT. (44¢) 
Both French-English and English-French 
sections ... more than 25,000 vocabulary 
entries. Indispensable for students. 


32. SPANISH DICTIONARY (31¢) 
Over 30,000 words, phrases and idioms, 
plus valuable pronunciation key. Span- 
ish-English and English-Spanish entries. 


33. BARTLETT'S QUOTATIONS (44¢) 
More than 500 pages, 10,000 quota- 
tions: nearly 2.000 authors from Aesop 


to Churchill; with easy-to-use index. 


Chills, Thrills, He 


12. HOT ROD, H. G. Felsen 
Powered with high-speed 
Filled with thrills, spills 

suspense. . . . Don't miss it 
13. THE CANYON, Jack Schaefer (31¢) 
Indian brave prepares for manhood— 


and faces a mighty challenge. Another 
top-notch story from the author of Shane. 


Endings 


(31¢) 
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14. SHERIFF’S SON, Raine (22¢) 
Roy Beaudry—only son of a murdered 
sheriff—rides into the outlaw kingdom 
without a gun. Slam-bang Western! 
15. THE GREAT HOUDINI, 

Williams & Epstein (31 ¢) 
You'll be amazed by the true story of 
this master magician—the fabulous, the 
fascinating, the one and only Houdini! 


34. BEYOND COURAGE, Blair, Jr. (31¢) 
Four true stories about jet pilots who 
crash-landed deep in Red China ter- 
ritory—and lived to tell about it! 

35. TRUMPETS OF COMPANY K_  (31¢) 
Action-packed story of a _ desperate 
rescue mission .. . one troop of cavalry 
against a whole battle-crazed tribe! 


36. THE FIGHTING EDGE, Raine (22¢) 
Everyone thought the kid was a coward 
—until one hombre went too far! 


37. ELEVEN BLUE MEN, Roveche (22¢) 
12 fascinating, true, Dragnet-like stories 
of medical science in action! 

38. THE MOONSTONE, Collins (31¢) 
Fabulous diamond—stolen from the eye 
of the moon-god—carries a deadly curse. 
Modern, abridged version. 

39. BISHOP MURDER CASE, 

Van Dine (22¢) 
Ingenious plot—crammed with suspense 
-builds to thrill-packed climax. A nurs- 
ery rhyme is Philo Vance’s only clue! 
40. SO YOUNG A BODY, Bunce (22¢) 
Shipboard murder mystery skillfully 
combines both chills and chuckles! 


cx > 
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SIZE BOOKS 


Here are 48 well-acritien bool:s 


in popular, colorful, pocket-size 


editions—the best in recreational 


reading ... the best for school use. 





Especially for Girls 


16. COOKING FOR TWO, J. Hill (22¢) 
Hints on quick, tempting recipes .. . 
dozens of hit-of-the-party menus. Re- 
member—“The way to a man’s heart...” 


17. HANDBOOK OF BEAUTY, Hart (31¢) 
“As important to every woman as a 
roadmap is to a tourist,” says Jinx Me- 
Crary. Priceless catalogue of beauty tips. 
41. THE FAR COUNTRY, N. Shute (31¢) 
He despaired of ever practicing medi- 
cine again—until Jennifer's love gave 
him new hope. An absorbing romance. 


Star-Gazing—Fiction & Fact 


18. FLIGHT INTO SPACE, Leonard (31¢) 
The truth behind man’s greatest chal- 
lenge—the coming conquest of space. 
An electrifying look into the future! 


19. FORBIDDEN PLANET, Stuart (31¢) 
Astonishing—and deadly. That’s Altair 
4, the Forbidden Planet! Hair-raising 
yarn—a recent screen spectacular—packs 
a punch you'll never forget! 

42. POSSIBLE WORLDS OF S-F (31¢) 
Star-studded collection of stories by 
such masters as Ray Bradbury, Isaac 


Asimov, Van Vogt, Leinster and others. 


43. REBELLIOUS STARS—AN EARTH 
GONE MAD, Asimov & Dee (31¢) 
Two complete science-fiction novels in 
one. A first-magnitude stellar bargain 
bristling with excitement and suspense! 


; 


Mi There, 
High School i= 
[=] 


For student appeal, plus real 


literary merit, you'll find it hard 


to beat this superb assortment! 


Spotlight on Sports 


20. OLYMPIC CAV. OF SPORTS (31¢) 
Complete, up-to-date story of world’s 
greatest athletic contest! “Must” read- 
ing for every follower of sports. 

21. BABE RUTH STORY, Considine (22¢) 
Follow the amazing saga of the immor- 
tal Babe—as he slams out a staggering 
total of 54 official big-league records! 
22. CAPTAIN OF THE ICE, Verral (22¢) 
As fast as hockey itself! Fastest game 
in sports sizzles through 160 pages of 
bone-bruising, top-notch excitement! 
44. MY FAV. FOOTBALL STORIES (22¢) 
The best in gridiron thrills—selected by 
one of America’s all-time football greats, 
sports announcer Red Grange! 


Movie, Stage and TV Titles 


23. ANNA & THE KING OF SIAM (31¢) 
How a lone Englishwoman stood up to 
the all-powerful King of Siam. True 
story inspired The King and I on both 
stage and screen. (Abridged version) 
24. THE $64,000 QUESTION (22¢) 
Questions and answers . . . exactly as 
prepared for TV’s sensational hit show! 
25. GOOD MORNING, MISS DOVE (22¢) 
Warm, tender, unforgettable story—full 
of surprises! Jennifer Jones stars in hit 
film version. 

45. MOBY DICK, Herman Melville (31¢) 
New abridged edition of world’s great- 
est sea story that now stars Gregory 
Peck in his latest screen triumph! 


Hope 
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46. THE PONDER HEART, E. Welty (22¢) 
Broadway loved the book so much it 
was made into a hit play—starring Da- 
vid Wayne! It’s a new twist in comedy! 


47. WAR AND PEACE, Leo Tolstoy (44¢) 
Superb abridgment of this mighty novel, 
called by many “greatest ever written.” 
Film stars Audrey Hepburn, Mel Ferrer, 


Looking Backward 


26. HENRY FORD, R. Burlingame (22¢) 
From the Tin Lizzie to the Thunderbird 
—the most incredible success story ever 
told . . . and it’s all true! 

27. YEARS OF OUR LORD, Komroff (31¢) 
New Testament’s awesome events mag- 
nificently retold. “Inspired writing,” 
says Norman Vincent Peale. 


Fast Reading & Fascinating 


28. GREAT DOG STORIES (31¢) 
Ten of the best stories ever written 
about dogs—by Albert Payson Terhune, 
MacKinlay Kantor, other famous authors. 


48. TWENTY GRAND, Taggard, ed. (31¢) 
Sparkling collection of the best short 
stories from Scholastic. Adventure . . . 
romance—a gold mine of reading fun! 
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INFORMATION FOR ORDERIN 


Use the order coupon below for ordering books listed on the 

two preceding pages, whether for school or individual orders 
For books to be delivered before school closes for Christmas 
vacation, orders must be mailed no later than November 21, 1956. 
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Note that this list expires Feb. 28, 1957. We regret that 
orders from this list cannot be accepted after that date. 


IMPORTANT! Please 10 rlook the 20-book minimum order requirement. 


r ==-=-USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM :---- 
ANT! This list is valid only until February 28, 1957. Minimum order 20 b 


QUANTITY 
TITLE = TITLE — 


22¢) 31 NO. 
22 722-1 30 | Animal Farm, 22¢ A1289-L3 
Out Loud, 22¢ T17-2 31 | Larousse Fr. Dict., 44¢ PGC24-14 4.40 
22 736-3 32 | Spanish Dict., 31¢ PC122-L5 
31 PC205-4 M 33 | Familiar Quotes, 44¢ PmaS002-L6 Use the Easy Reference Table 
16-5 BO | Beyond Courage, 31 eatse-t7 above for quick multiplication: 
B1406-6 35 | Trumpets of Co. K, 31¢ BB76-L8 1 
12-7 36 | Fighting Edge, 22¢ P691-L9 YOUR ORDER FORM RETURNED 
AKs318-8 37 | Eleven Blue Men, 22¢ 2315-110 l IN PACKAGE. Your order cou- 
121-9 f 38 | Moonstone, 31¢ YG88-L11 pon will be returned to you 
Webster A808-10 39 | Bishop Murder, 22¢ P305-L12 in the same package with 
your books. When the books 
arrive, use your order coupon 
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Dotes 22 TI-1? 40 | So Young a Body, 22¢ P777-L13 
Hot 31 8923-12 41 | Far Country, 31¢ D175-L14 
31 BB45-13 42 | Worlds of $-F, 31¢ 163-L15 [ to check your shipment. 
Sheriff's 22 P815-14 43 | Stars & Earth, 3!¢ AceD84-L16 
31 563-15 V/ 44 | Football Stories, 22¢ D862-L17 a a5 , as a 
for Two, 22 0798-16 45 | Moby Dick, 31¢ PL28-L18 — ‘ox i net oiges 
Handbk. of 31 D40E-17 46 | Ponder Heart, 22¢ D887-L19 i a oo mB sie) ; 
Fit. into 31 AKs317-18 47 | War and Peace, 44¢ DF53-120 ¥ nha 3" erigge ho, , a 
Forbd. 31 BA1443-19 48 | Twenty Grand, 31¢  _BA1303-L21 ey. ee ee 
travels slowly—especially dur- 
31 BB161-20 aaa ‘od 1 Christ 
- y > > ‘ st- 
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31 BB118-L1 a e i. 
aan ~ TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $__. the speediest possible ship- 
ment for parcel post packages. 
A line for including this fee 
appears on the order coupon. 


PAYMENT MUST ACCOMPANY 
ORDER. The high cost of bill- 
ing enables us to accept only 
those orders with which full 
payment is enclosed. Only 
one exception is made: An 
official school order for 100 
or more books, signed by a 
principal, superintendent, 
purchasing agent, or head of 
department, will be accepted 


2 FS eee without remittance, and a bill 


Sponsored by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. will be sent later. 
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Mid-Term Review Test 


lass Total Score. 





\nswer all of the questions unless your teacher 
gives you different directions. Questions are based on 


: the material in World Week, Sept. 13, 1956, through 


November 8, 1956. 


: |. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


In the space before each item in Column A, write 
the number of the corresponding item from Column B. 
Each counts 1. Total, 10. 


Column A 


a. Dag Hammarskjold 
. David Ben-Gurion 


Column B 


1. U. S. Chief Justice 

2. West Germany’s leader 

:. Gamal Abdel Nasser 3. Red China’s leader 
Guy Mollet 4. Russia’s prime minister 

». Konrad Adenauer 5. Israel’s prime minister 

. Nikolai Bulganin 6. Yugoslavia’s president 

. Earl Warren 7. France’s premier 

. Marshal Tito 8. Egypt's leader 

_i. Syngman Rhee 9. South Korea's president 

__j. Mao Tse-tung 10. U. N. Secretary General 


li. WORLD AROUND US 


Write the letter of the correct choice. Each counts 
2. Total, 10. 


|. The population of Cyprus consists of: (a) more 
Turks than Greeks; (b) more Greeks than Turks; 
(c) an equal number of Turks and Greeks; (d) 
all Greeks. 


Under Russia’s present leaders: (a) Stalin has 
become a fallen idol; (b) relations with Yugo- 
slavia have become worse; (c) free elections 
have been held; (d) private ownership of farms 
is being restored. ; 


Which statement applies to West Germany but 
not to East Germany? (a) it has an army; (b) 
its boundaries were part of pre-war Germany; 
c) it holds free elections; (d) it produces 
manufactured goods. 


Which is true about Red China? (a) communism 
was established in China by force; (b) it is 
larger in size than Russia; (c) Red China has 
renounced its claims to Formosa; (d) it is a 
member of the U. N. 

Which is NOT true about Korea? (a) it is a 
peninsula; (b) it was never invaded by a foreign 
power until 1950; (c) South Korea has received 
U. S. financial aid; (d) U. N. troops fought for 
the first time on Korean soil. 


ll. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 
1. In what world region is the action taking place? 





Williams in Detroit Free Press 


2. What action by Egypt caused the Suez crisis? 


3. What clue in the cartoon suggests that the U. S. 
would be interested in the situation? 











4. What is the attitude of the Free World to the 


Suez crisis? = ah: 





5. Why is Russia depicted as a “Phony Fireman”? 





iV. NEWS ROUNDUP 


Write T, if the statement is true. Substitute the cor- 
rect answer if the italicized word or phrase makes it 
false. Each counts 2. Total, 20. 

__l. France's North African territory, Libya, has been 
waging terrorist warfare to win independence. 





2. Thé Gold Coast becomes an independent mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth next spring. 





3. Under the recent changes in the Social Security 
law, men can now get benefits at the age of 62. 





. The nation-wide highway program will be paid 
for out of raised income taxes. ek 
. U. S. families now earn an average annual in- 


corfie of about $5,500. ___ 





wes | The World 


pitched by the Yankees’ player, Yogi Berra, 


no-hit, no-run Series game was 








7. The Poznan workers of Communist Hungary 


rioted recently against poor living conditions. —_ 


8. The U. S. has given up its extraterritorial rights 


in Morocco. ; ss 


. Israel has been having border clashes with its 


neighbor, Iraq sciniciagig aliatbtisianinial 


10. Businessmen are divided in their opinion 
whether trading stamps work to the advantage 


of consumers 


V. ELECTION TIME 


Write T or F, if the statement is true or false. Write 
O, if it is a matter of opinion. Each counts 4. Total, 20. 


_1. The donkey is the symbol for the Republican 
party. 

_2. Presiderit Eisenhower's health should not have 
been made an issue in the election campaign. 

3. Adlai Stevenson has opposed any plan to halt 
H-bomb tests. 


4. President Eisenhower was the unanimous choice 


of his party at the Republican National Conven- 


tion. 
5. On the issue of civil rights, both parties have 
more in common than they are different. 


Vi. MAP READING 
Fill in the information 


1. Write “1” on the largest oil-producing region on 
the map. 
2. Write “2” on the European country which sends 


most shipping through the Suez Canal. 
8. The Suez Canal joins the and __. seas. 
4. Name the two European countries that are tak- 
ing the leading action against Egypt for seizing the 


Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


canal: ric and San 
5. By how many miles shorter is the trip from Bom- 
bay to London via the canal than around Africa? 














EMPLOYMENT 66.5 


IN THE U. S. 


MILLIONS OF 
PERSONS 











. Vil. GRAPH READING 


Write T or F, if the statement is true or false. Write 
NS if there is not sufficient information in the graph to 
make the statement either true or false. Each counts 
2. Total, 10. 


. Average employment in the U. S., 
steadily between the years 1949-1956. 
Average employment in June, 1956, was 66,500,- 
000. 

By December, 1956, employment figures will be 
higher than any previous figure. 

. High school graduates getting their first jobs ac- 
count for the jump in the June, 1956, employ- 
ment figures. 

. The source of the statistics for this graph was a 
Government agency. 


increased 


Vill. WORDS IN THE NEWS 
Which is the correct meaning? Each counts 2. Total, 


10. 


__1. Nationalization means: (a) training young citi- 
zens; (b) developing natural resources; (c) a 
government taking over privately owned prop- 
erty; (d) developing a loyalty program. 

2. A puppet government is a government: (a) of a 

new nation; (b) of a small country; (c) with in- 
experienced officials; (d) which takes its orders 
from the government of a more powerful 
country. 
\ party platform contains: (a) a list of the can- 
didates running for office; (b) the party's state- 
ment of its policies and principles; (c) items of 
expenditure for election costs; (d) the speaking 
tour to be made by its candidates. 

. Boycott means: (a) a refusal to do business with 
a person or group; (b) an action dealing with 
teen-agers; (c) juvenile delinquency; (d) a cease- 
hre agreement in war. 

{s commonly used in politics, the letters G. O. P. 

the Grand Old Party): (a) refer to the Repub- 
lican party; (b) mean government of the people; 
(c) refer to government approved programs; (d) 
refer to government agencies investigating for- 
eign propaganda. 
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THOUSANDS OF HORSES “=e 


AT YOUR COMMANDO! 


YOU MAY THINK A SPORTS CAR IS POWERFUL, 
YET BEHIND YOUR SMALL ELECTRIC SWITCH IS POWER 
MANY TIMES GREATER. IN THE POWER LINES 
THAT SERVE YOUR HOUSE OR SCHOOL ARE THOUSANDS 
OF HORSEPOWER AT YOUR COMMAND. 








THERE IS TREMENDOUS POWER TRAPPED IN COAL, 
OIL, GAS, FALLING. WATER...EVEN THE ATOM. IT 
ea, IS CHANGED INTO ELECTRICITY IN HUNDREDS 
‘ OF GIANT GENERATING PLANTS OF THE 
ELECTRIC COMPANIES, YET SOLD 
Z all TO YOU FOR A FEW 
Oe seam _ CENTS A DAY. 


Twice THE ROWER By 1966! —_ LzuecreIcITY 1s your B/66ECT BARGAIN! 
ABOUT EVERY IO YEARS, AMERICA'S MORE WHENEVER YOU NEED IT, PLENTY OF 
THAN 400 INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC COMPANIES LOW-PRICE ELECTRICITY WILL BE FLOWING 

COUBLE THE SUPPLY OF ELECTRICITY. PLENTIFUL YOUR WAY FROM 
ELECTRICITY WILL BE DOING ALL SORTS OF NEW AMERICA'S (NOEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
AND WONDERFUL THINGS FOR YOu LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES ** 
IN THE YEARS AHEAD. 








*Names on request from this magazine 











Movie Time 


By Sue Heflin, Tate High School, Cantonment, Pia. 


*® Starred 


words refer to movies. 
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*1. ataiaaa - ; , . 
Aiee iota Starred in this famous °3. — Laine in _.__- Laughed 
*6. —— Ford battled Communist plot- 3. Cool drink: Lemon y 
on = ae Grama. : ° a — while Rome burned. 
. Je East of : . Perform. 
12. a oe Sullivan’s famous song, a Express gratitude. 
*14. Judy Garland in A Star Born ae eere hit, The 
16. More than one era SF 9. Ade ti > bbr.) 
°18. Eayeeend Mascey st ai 2 vertisement (abbr.) 
fg oor sal ese tarred in _.__ i0. Rock Hudson and James Dean star 
19. Initials of singing star Hor +, » Heflin in C ' 
20. Fredric March stu: ~~ in sien oS *13. Van Heflin in Count and Pray. 
of Murder. 15. Frighten. 
22. In fuel, the higher the___ number, *!7. Bette Davis in The ____ 
the less likelihood of knocking *19. Leslie Caron in : 
24. Tree of the pine family 21. Tennessee Valley Authority (abbr.). 
25. Hub of a whee! *23. Kirk Douglas played a reporter in 
27. Small nail. in the Hole. — 
= =, eee *24. Vivien Leigh and Laurence Olivier’s 
220: Recent film, of the Cat. fir film, Over England 
: Day in Love Me B Le oy we Moris 26. Card game for two persons. 
*32. Ann Blyth starred i Rose *28. Tony Curtis in The ___. 
*33. The King __ I 30. Between thigh and lower leg. 
*35. Famous ftalian m. Bitter 32. Soft or deep mud 
*36. Roethy McGuire tarred in A __ *34. Initials of Roy Rogers’ wife. 
rows in Brooklyn ox: *35. b Ida starrec : ri 
*37. pore MacRae in The Best Things in Rhanesdy in Blue ee 
#39 Bing’ Crosby _F ree pe 36. Goes on the whee! of your car 
*41. Initials of star of Trit te to @ Bad- _ _ bape 
man and Mister Roberts. _ 39. Pier. 
43. Build . 40. A number of animals together. 
*46. From __ to Eternit *41. Paul Douglas in Macbeth. 
47. Stored in cellar bins 42. Famous opera star Lisa Della 
19. Withered, dried up : 44. Elongated fish. 
$50. The Yanks ____ Coming *45. Claudette Colbert in _ Lady. 
51. The late Louis Calhern starred ir ? 
int teehee nf Sekine 47. Panama has a famous one. 
53. Latin for light. 48. Early form of any ect 
*54. English film sta: bert onat *51. Shirley Booth in __ Back, Little 
*55. Helen Hayes in M John Sheba. 
56. Greek god of war *52. James Stewart in_____s- Window. 
one Bachelor of Arts ee (abbr.). 55. Cry loudly. 
by poe! McCrea in Chases Man. *57. ____. Laurence Olivier directed and 
q void of value starred in Richard III 
+62: Without a Cause. 59. You and I. 
63. Broken *61. Bogart movie, W« . Angels. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


peninsula (p. 10)—A portion of land 
almost surrounded by water. 

Chinese characters (p. 10)—Picture 
writing. The same Chinese characters 
are used in writing Korean, Japanese, 
and Chinese. But all three languages 
pronounce these characters in entirely 
different ways. It is as if a picture of a 
house were shown to an American and 
a Spaniard. The American would call it 
a “house,” while the Spaniard would 
call it a “casa,” the Spanish word for 
house. In the same way, the Chinese 
character retains its meaning but is pro- 
nounced in different ways by various 
peoples of the Orient. 

pagoda (p. 10)—-A many-storied tower 
of wood or stone. Pagodas are often 
built as monuments to Buddhist saints. 
In China and Korea, the extending roofs 
of each story curve gracefully upwards 
toward the sky. 

Confucius (p. 11)—Chinese philoso- 
pher of the 6th century, B. C. Although 
Confucianism is sometimes called a re- 
ligion, it is more accurately classified as 
a system of ethics (moral teachings). 

millet (p. 13)—A-small-seeded cereal. 
In Europe and Asia it is sometimes used 
as food for human consumption, and 
frequently as bird food. In the U. S., it 
is usually cut for hay. 

latitude {p. 15)—An imaginary circle 
on the surface of the earth, used to 
measure degrees north and south of the 
equator. 

Douglas MacArthur (p. 15)—After 
the outbreak of the Korean war, Gen- 
eral MacArthur was appointed Supreme 
Commander for all U. N. forces in the 
Far East. He became involved in a con- 
troversy concerning the strategy to be 
used in conducting the war and was 
recalled from his post in 1951 by Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman. 

boycott (p. 15)—Te withhold social. 
or business contact from a person, firm, 
or agency. 

truce (p. 15)—An armistice; a cease 
fire. During a,truce, the two hostile par 
ties remain technically in a state of war, 
although actual combat has stopped. 


Say It Right! 


Syngman Rhee (p. 5) — SING-mun 
RHEE, 

Kim Il Sung (p. 5)—kim ill soong. 

Seoul (p. 10)—sole. 

Yalu (p. 10)—yah-loo, 

Pyongyang (p. 10)—pyung-yahng. 

Tumen (p. 10)—too-men. 

pagoda (p. 10.)—puh-GO-duh. 

kimchi (p. 11)—kim-chee. 

Chosen (p. 14)—choh-sen (“o” as in 
“go’). 
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“My Army recruiter 
shiowed me how to choose 
my foreign travel” 


“He got me the overseas 
assignment | wanted” 


“My Army Recruiter was more than just friendly—he was really 
helpful. He showed me how I could go to Europe through the Army’s 
Unit Rotation Program. My travel was guaranteed before | enlisted! 
Now I’m in Germany—with plenty of free time to explore foreign 
countries. I’ve seen castles and historic landmarks, learned different 
customs and met wonderful people everywhere. It’s a great enlistment 
deal because you know just where you're going and you stay with the 
same buddies all through service. The Army’s given me an opportunity 
I could never have afforded otherwise. If you want to travel, why not 
Sgt. Ist Class James E. Pfrommer see your local Army Recruiter and find out what opportunities are 


Army Recruiter, Lafayette, Ind. open for you?” yf it, 


Howard E. Lasley 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL HELP YOU Graduate, Romney High Schoo! 
GET A SPECIAL TRAVEL DEAL omney, Indiana 


rhe Army Recruiter in your town can help you may well be as near to you as your local Army 
get the kind of deal Howard got, There are always Recruiting Station. When you enlist under the 
new travel opportunities opening up that let you Army’s special travel.options, you know exactly 
choose your own foreign travel before you enlist! where you're going! Your foreign service is 
Europe, the Far East, the Pacific, the Caribbean guaranteed! You see the world at government 
or Alaska—any one of these exciting areas may expense. For your passport to adventure, see 
be available to you! The wonders of the world your Army Recruiter. There’s no obligation! 











GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE, FROM YOUR ARMY RECRUITER 








CALLING ALL ART-MINDED STUDENTS 


to opportunities in the SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES ART AWARDS! 


You may love to paint or sketch. Or to 
turn out a print ...a design... a poster. 
Or you may find your greatest satisfac- 
tion in sculpture or ceramics. 


Maybe you can do all these things—and 

- more! Whatever your talent, you can find 
expression through the 1957 SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES ART AWARDS. Awaiting you 
are gold achievement keys as regional 
honors and $20,000 in national cash 
awards, including the new Hallmark 
Honor Prizes. 


You are eligible if you are in grades 7 
through 12. And if you are a senior, you 
are also eligible for a scholarship to some 
of the nation’s leading art schools. 





For complete details, ask your teacher or write for rules book to 


Scholastic Magazines Art Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


The following schools and colleges generously offer tuition scholarships for seniors: 


Akron Art Institute School of Design 

American Academy of Art, Chicago 

Arizona State College, Tempe (2 scholarships) 

Art Academy of Cincinnati (3 scholarships) 

Art Career School, New York 

Art Center Association, Louisville 

Art School of Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts 

Art Students League of New York 

Boston Museum School (2 scholarships) 

Bradley Univ. College of Fine Arts, Peoria 

Burnley School of Art and Design, Seattle 

California College of Arts and Crafts, Oakland 

California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco (2 scholarships) 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh (College of Fine 
Arts, Painting & scholarship; Margaret 
Morrison Carnegie College 

Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 

Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles (2 scholarships) 

Cleveland Institute of Art (2 scholarships) 

Coiorado Springs Fine Arts Center School 

Colorado State College of Education at Greeley 

Columbus Art School (3 scholarships) 

Famous Artists Schools, Westport, Conn 

Fort Wayne Art Schoo! 

George Peabody College for 

Hartford Art School 

Hite Art Institute, University of Louisville 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 

Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis (2 scholarships) 

Kansus City Art Institute and School of Design 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore 

Meinzinger Art School, Detroit 

Memphis Academy of Arts (2 scholarships) 

Milwaukee-Downer College 


Dept.—1 
1 scholarship) 


Design 


(one for each region) 


Teachers, Nashville 


| Minneapolis School of Art 


Modern School of Fashion and Design, Boston 

Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry, Philadelphia 

Museum Art School, Portland, Ore. 

National Art School, Washington, D. C. 

New England School of Art, Boston 

New York Phoenix School of Design 

New York Scheol of Interior Design 

Parsons School of Design, New York (2 scholarships) 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia 

Philadelphia Museum School of Art 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn (2 scholarships) 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence (2 scholarships) 

Ringling School of Art, Sarasota, Fla. 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Dept. of Art and Design 

Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, San Francisco (2. scholar- 
ships) 

San Antonios Art Institute 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago (2 scholarships) 

School of the Dayton Art Institute 

School of Fine & Applied Art, Portland, Me. 

Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. (for women) 

Silvermine Guild School of Art, Norwalk, Conn. (3 scholarships) 

Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

Syracuse University School of Art (2 scholarships) 

Texas Academy of Art, Housten 

Texas Western College, El Paso. (2 scholarships for women) 

Traphagen School of Fashion, New York 

Trenton Junior College, Trenton, N. J. 

Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple Univ., Elkins Park, Pa. 

University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa (2 scholarships) 

University of Georgia, Athens 

University of Miami, Coral Gables 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 

University of Tulsa 

Vesper George School of Art, Boston 

Washburn University of Topeka 








Mark My Words 

Caro! put her books on the shelf 
above Denise’s head, then plunked 
down into the seat beside her as the 
school bus started to move, y 

“Did you ever see the movie, The 
Wizard of Oz, when you were little?” 
Carol asked Denise excitedly. 

“No,” Denise wswered, “but my 
older sister did and she said it was 
wonderful.” 

“She's right,” said Carol. “It was on 
teleyision last night for the first time. 
I was glued to our set for two solid 
hours. Gee, it was funny to see Judy 
Garland in pigtails!” 

Denise shook her head ‘regretfully. 
“[ wanted to watch it but I didn’t have 
timte. That book report for English class 
kept me in my room almost all eve- 
ning.” 

“Well, I was lucky. I already had it 
done,” Carol said. 

“When did you do it?” Denise asked. 
“You were still trying to decide what 
to read when we came home from 
hockey practice yesterday.” : 

Carol smiled. “I wrote a rt on 
Hamlet \ast year at Mansfield High and 
got an A on it. Since Hamlet is on our 
list this year too, I just copied over last 
year’s report after dinner last night.” ; 

“But that’s cheating,” said Denise. ~ 

“Why? I wrote every word myself. 
It's not like copying it from a maga- 
zine.” 

° - a 

1. Was there anything wrong with 
Carol’s handing in her book report a 
‘second time? Was she cheating? Would 
it have been worse to copy something 
from a magazine? Is she likely to get an 
A on the report this year? What has she 
gained by not doing the assignment? 
What has she lost? 

2. Why are students assigned book 
reports? Is reading books important? 
Why? Is improving your writing im- 


portant? Is it important to improve your. 


writing if you're not going on to col- 
lege? When in your adult life will you 
find it helpful to be a gaod writer? 

8. If there’s something good on TV, 
is it wrong to give up a school night 
to watch it? If not, what sort of pro- 
gram do you think is worth devoting a 
school night to? If the program is really 
worth while, is it all right to go to class 
unprepared the next day? Is there 
enough time during the day to com- 
plete the assignments for the following 
day? When should Carol have done 
her assignment? ' 





Prettiest dress in the world 
wont help a bad complexion 


. leaves your face 


.-. but here’s a new kind 
of skin care that will! 


One look in your mirror will tell you, 
a pretty dress just isn’t enough ‘to 
save the day if your skin is all broken 
out with bumps and hickies. Because 
nothing can make up for a smooth, 
fresh, flawless complexion. 

And why shouldn’t you have a com- 
plexion you're proud of? It’s easier 
than you think—with Noxzema. 
America’s No. 1 blemish* cream has 
helped millions of girls—and boys— 
clear up teen-age skin problems. 


Here’s all you do: Morning and 
night, wash your face with Noxzema 
—just as if you were using soap. 
Smooth on Noxzema, wash it off with 
a wet facecloth. It’s greaseless, washes 


off with water .. 
feeling cleaner, cooler, more refreshed 
than you've ever dreamed possible. 
Then at night pat a little extra on 
special spots and blemishes.* (You can 
even use Noxzema during the day — it 
vanishes without a trace!) 


Five medicinal ingredients work 
day and night to help clear up blem- 
ishes*- fast, help freshen and brighten 
yourskin. Regular Noxzema care helps 
keep your skin clear too—helps stop 
trouble before it starts. Start Noxzema 
care tomorrow —see how pretty your 
complexion can be! 


Right now you can get Noxzema at 
a big saving. Giant 10-oz. jar—valued 
up to $1.25—now only 79¢ plus tax, 
at all drug and cosmetic counters. 
Limited time offer! 


® externally-caused 
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jced BOUQUET TO 
BEDAZZLE HIM! 


jotd MIST TO 
MESMERIZE HIM! 


jotted PERFUME 
TO PURSUE HIM! 
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Gay Head 


Q. Is there any way a person who 
has a bad reputation can make people 
forget what happened in the past? 


A. Perhaps at one time you made a 
serious mistake. Ever since, /you’ve re- 
gretted it, and everyone else has re- 
membered it. Even if none of the 
stories told about you are true, once 
they're believed it takes a long time to 
stamp them out. But you can get rid 
of them. 

Your first step is to 
whatever you did (or: 
to have done), as well 
that resembles it at all. You may have 
to work at it, but try to be your best 
self all the time. And no backsliding 
when you're with your closest friends, 
even if you're sure they won't “tell.” 
They'll be your strongest defenders if 
they're really convinced you aren't 
what the gossips say you are. 

Let everybody know the good things 
about you. Take an active part in re- 
spected school and community organi- 
zations, do everything you attempt 
with sincerity, and avoid giving any- 
one reason to say anything uncompli- 
mentary about you. It will take time 
and great effort on your part alone, but 
eventually the good impressions will 
replace the old ones, and you will have 
a reputation to be proud of. 


Q. In my school, boys won't take 
you out if you won't go steady with 
them. I don't want to go steady, but 
I do want a date. What shall I do? 


A. It’s pretty frustrating to know 
that after the third date every boy will 
automatically ask you to go steady. If 
you accept, it’s usually because you 
don’t want to hurt his feelings, or so 
you can be sure of having a date for 
all the football dances. Three dates later 
you give back his ring and ‘you're 
tagged a heartbreaker. What to do? 


avoid repeating 
were supposed 
as any action 


First, don’t go steady unless you 
really want to. You'll hurt Vern’s feel- 
ings more if you give him back his 


ring than if you refuse it in the first 
place. And the football dances won't 
be much fun if week after week you're 
with the same person whom you only 
half like. Going steady is fine for peo- 
ple who are conviriced they don’t want 
to date anyone but each other. It’s 
deadly for people who aren't. 





dag head 


Then, whom can you date? Not all 
the attractive boys you know are going 
steady. Even among those who are, 
there are probably several who, like 
you, would rather not be. Very often 
a boy asks a girl to go steady because 
he thinks she expects him to. Once you 
have made it clear’ to everyone that 
going steady isn’t your idea of fun, 
boys will be delighted to know that 
they can date you with no strings at- 
tached. Make each date fun, but keep 
the tomorrow-and-the-next-day look 
out of your eyes. If you're fun to date, 
you'll soon have no trouble finding 
boys. 


Q. The boy I go steady with keeps 
flirting with other girls. How can I 
make him stop? 


A. Dave may have that curious no- 
tion some people get. He thinks if he 
can prove to you that all the other 
girls think he’s a great guy, you'll like 
him even better. Actually, he probably 
couldn’t care less about these girls, so 
why don’t you take a turn at proving 
things? Next time he takes Sally aside 
to whisper something to her, or tugs 
at Bev’s pony tail, start your experi- 
ment. When she’s out of hearing dis- 
tance, ask Dave, “Why don’t you ask 
Sally out? You seem to have so much 
fun with her.” If he says they're just 
good friends, you reply, “That’s the 
best reason I’ve ever heard for taking 
a girl out.” Don’t nag, or be sarcastic, 
or even the littlest bit annoyed. Just 
make him realize, in a good-natured 
way, that you know why he’s flirting. 

But ask yourself a few questions 
first. Am I too possessive? Do I get 
jealous if he asks a girl for a homework 
assignment, or opens-the gym door for 
her? Remember, there are other things 
in Dave's life besides you. Don’t mis- 
take his friendliness for flirting. 

Your best assurance for keeping 
Dave’s mind off ‘other girls is to make 
him want to keep it on you. Do you 
have interesting things to talk about? 
Do you always look neat? Are you 
cheerful, considerate, and fun te be 
with? If he’s not satisfied with you at 
your best, maybe you'd better find 
someone who is. But let him see you 
at your very best before you begin a 
new manhunt. 








- Top-Notch Pocket-Size Books 


SPECIALLY PRICED 
FOR HOLIDAY READING! 


Look at this terrific list of books for every taste and interest, 
bargain priced at 22¢, 31¢ and 44¢ each! 


Here's good news for Christmas shoppers, too! No more 
need to puzzle aver presents for parents, brothers, sis- 
ters, friends and relatives, Make out your Christmas list 
now and see how many names you can check off by 
selecting books from the pleasure-loaded titles listed 
below. Choose the books you want, and get your class- 


LOTS OF LAUGHS 


. THE MUDHEN, Merritt P. Allen 
Hilarious whirlwind of school hi-jinks! 
. FOR LAUGHING OUT LOUD, 
200 funniest football stories of all time. 
. GIRL TROUBLE, James Summers 
Don's first date is & riot—a laugh 
. MAVE TUX, WILL TRAVEL, Hope 
Bob Hope tells his fun-filled life story. 
29. HAZEL, Ted Keyes 
Over 100 side-splitting cartoons. 
30. ANIMAL FARM, George ous 
Uprocrious sctire—clever . . . differenti 


ANIMAL FRIENDS & ENEMIES 


5. WHITE FANG, Jack London 
Half dog, half wolf—deadly arctic fighter! 

6. THE RED PONY, John Steinbeck 22¢ 
Down-to-earth story of a boy and his colt. 


USEFUL AND UNIQUE 


. MI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL, Gay 
ips reater poise and popular 

- HoBniES FOR PLEASURE & PR 

un... extra cash—in your spare time. 

le eriaQuerti FOR YOUNG 
Proctical answers for every social situation, 

.N.AAL. WEBSTER DICTIONARY 
Easy, handy, approved for school use. 

. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 22¢ 
Valuable advice on doting, clothes, etc. 

. LAROUSSE’S FRENCH D 44¢ 
Translates from either French or English 

. SPANISH DICTIONARY 3l¢ 
30,000 words, phrases, Spanish idioms. 

. BARTLETT'S QUOTATIONS 44¢ 
Over 500 pages of famous quotes—indexed. 


CHILLS, THRILLS & HAPPY ENDINGS 


12. HOT ROD, Henry G. Felsen 3i¢ 
Super-charged, power-packed excitement! 
13. THE CANYON, Jack Schaefer 3i¢ 
Indian thriller by author of Shane. 
14. THE SHERIFF'S SON, Raine 
Young Roy seeks vengeance—without a gunl 
. THE GREAT HOUDINI 3i¢ 
Fabulous master-magician’s life story. : 
. BEYOND COURAGE, Clay Blair, Jr. 3i¢ 
Jet pilots crash-land in Red China—fruvef 
31¢ 
22¢ 


—— 22¢ 
3l¢ 
22¢ 


. TRUMPETS OF CO. K, C 

One cavalry big vs. battle-crazed tribe. 
. FIGHTING EDGE, Raine 

They called the kid a coward until—I 


This offer expires February 28, 1957 


22¢ 
3l¢ 
22¢ 
22¢ 


37. ELEVEN BLUE MEN, Roveche 
Medical science in action—true stories! 
38. THE MOONSTONE, Wilkie Collins 
Giant diamond carries a ly curse! 
39. BISHOP MURDER CASE, Van Dine 
Philo Vance solves an ——s crime. 
40. $0 YOUNG A BODY, 
Chills and Andere in diobenrd mystery. 


ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 


16. COOKING FOR TWO, Janet Hill 
Remember—"‘The way to a man’s heort . 
17. at nag OF BEAUTY, Hart 
iceless catalogue of beauty tips. 
41. THE FAR COUNTRY, Nevil Shute 
Love brings new hope to o lonely pioneer. 


STAR-GAZING—FICTION & FACT 


18. FLIGHT INTO SPACE, Leonard 3i¢ 
Fasci look into future space travel. 
19. FORBIDD PLANET, Stuart 3l¢ 


42.P possinit wo WORLDS OF SCIENCEFICTION 819 


einen | oe oe S-F writers. 
43. breettious STARS & AN EARTH 
GONE MAD, Asimov & Dee 
Two complete S-F novels—stellar bargain! 


SPOTLIGHT ON SPORTS 


ana whee CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 3i¢ 
lete yA Bas records—to date! 
). Gabe RUTH ORY, Considine 22¢ 
“eo oo by the Babe’s biasing triumph! 
22. CAPTAIN OF THE ICE, Verral 22¢ 
160 of sizzling hockey thrills, 
44, MY ORITE FOOTBALL STORIES 
Red Sees picks the top grid stories. 


22¢ 


MOVIE, STAGE & TV TITLES 


23. ANNA & THE KING OF SIAM 
True story that inspired The King and I. 
24. $64,000 QUESTION QUIZ BOOK 
¢ tions and onswers . just as on TV! 
25. — MORNING, MISS DOVE, Pa Patton 
Warm, tender story—full of secontenel 
45. MOBY DICK, Herman Melville 1¢ 
World's greatest ~ A oe ~o —- edition. 
THE PONDER HEART, E. 
Hilarious comedy tion a "Paall hit. 
47. WAR AND PEACE, Leo Tolstoy 
Superb abridgment of ‘‘greatest’’ novel. 


3l¢ 
22¢ 
22¢ 





44¢ 


READERS’ CHOICE, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


mates to do the same so as to make up the 20-book 
minimum order requirement. Important! Christmas is 
only a few weeks away, and filling orders and shipping 
books take time during this busy season—so be sure to 
order early! To insure delivery in time for Christmas, 
send orders no later than Nov. 2l—earlier if possible. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 
26. HENRY FORD, ® Burlingame 
From Model A—to oderbird. Full story! 
27. YEARS OF OUR LORD, Komrof 
New Testament events glowingly retold. 
FAST READING & FASCINATING 


28. GREAT DOG STORIES 

Ten of the best dog stories ever written. 
48. TWENTY GRAND, Teggerd, ed. 
20 top-notch stories from Scholastic. 


HOW TO 
ORDER 


Encircle the number for each book you 
want on the coupon below. Numbers in 
black represent 22¢ books; numbers in red 
represent 31¢ books; numbers in red with 
an asterisk (°) represent 44¢ books. Clip 
the coupon and hand it to your teacher. 


TO MY TEACHER: 


I'd like to order the books circled below 
at the special discount rate for quantity 
orders. If enough members of the class 
ore interested so that a minimum order 
of 20 books can be made up, I’d appreciate 
it if you'd order the books for us, using 
the order form inserted in this week's 
Teacher Edition. Thank you. 


1 2 3 a 
9 iB 12 13 «14 


5 6 
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The doctor’s 
Aleodorant discovery 


that now safely stops 
odor 24 hours a day 


Is it any wonder more teeners (the gals 
who Care Most) use New Mum Cream 
than any other deodorant? Keeps you 
serene...sure of yourself...night and day. 

Because New Mum now contains M-3 
(hexachlorophene which clings to your 
skin — keeps on stopping perspiration 
odor 24 hours a day . 50 safe you can use 
it daily—won’t irritate normal skin or 
damage fabrics. 


Underarm comparison tests 1 by doc 
tors proved a deodorant w t M-3 stopped 
odor only a few hours—while New Mum with 


M-3 stopped odor a ful! 24 hours! 


ANOTHER FINE PROD 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- +» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address “Say 
What You Please.” World Week, 33 W. 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


on 


The Soviet New Look 


Dear Editor; 

I read your article on S 
New Look and found 
ing. 

To me Russia looks like a world in 
itself which is slowly but surely ex- 
pandings The peopl ho rule this 
world believe themse! to be better 
than most people. S expected 
everybody else to be his slave. People 
who didn’t serve him or obey his laws 
were put to death or punished some 
other way. Today after the death of 
Stalin all his comrades are putting the 
whole blame on him, when they had 
just as much to do with the deaths of 
all those people as Stalin did. 

Monica Bratenahl 
The Bishop’s School 
La Jolla, California 


viet Russia’s 
ost interest- 


ilin 


Rock ‘n’ Roll (Cont’d.) 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy “rock ’n’ roll” as do most 
teen agers. There are always those in- 
dividuals who .go overboard in every- 
thing they do and I think they are the 
ones who, are causing these “rock ’n’ 
roll” riots. If the fad was slow, ro- 
mantic music they would be overly ro- 
mantic. They just use “rock ‘n’ roll” as 
an excuse for these riots and if it 
wasn't “rock ’n’ roll” it would be some- 
thing else. 

Most adults do n 
roll” and readily blame « 
happens on it. 

I think that “rock ’n’ roll” is a pass- 
ing craze and later son ing else will 
take its place. I think banning it would 
be the worst possible t] that could 
be done. It would provide an 
opportunity for mor 


like “rock ‘n 
erything that 


Margaret Mitchell 
Mineville High School 
Mineville, N. Y. 

Short Story 


He: “You ought to see the 
in our church.” 
She: “Lead me to it 


new. altar 
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New! Clearasil Medication 


—STARVES' 
BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED . . . hides pimples while it works. 


At last! Science discovers a new-type medi- 
cation especially for pimples, that really 
works. In skin specialists’ tests on 202 
patients, 9 out of every 10 cases were 
<a cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL. 


CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
TO MAKE PIMPLES DISAPPEAR 


1. PENETRATES PIMPLES . . . kera- 
tolytic action softens and dissolves 
affected skin tissue . . . permits 
medication to penetrate down into 
any infected area. 
2. ISOLATES PIMPLES . . . antiseptic 
action of this new type medication 
stops growth of bacteria that can 
cause and spread pimples. 
3. ‘STARVES’ PIMPLES . . . CLEAR- 
asit’s famous dry-up action 
‘starves’ pimples because it helps 
to remove the oils that pumples 
"feed’ on. 

SKIN CREAMS CAN ‘FEED’ PIMPLES 

CLEARASIL *“STARVES’ THEM 

Oil in pores helps pimples grow and thrive. So oily 
skin creams can actually ‘feed’ punples. Only an 
oil-absorbing medication . . . cLearastt, helps dry up 
this oil, ‘starves’ pimples. 
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“FLOATS OUT’ BLACKHEADS 


CLEARASIL’s penetrating medical action softens and 
loosens blackheads from underneath, so they ‘float 
out’ with normal washing. So why suffer the mise 
of pumples or blackheads! CLEARASIL is guarante 
to work for you, as in doctors’ tests, or money back. 
Only 69¢ at all drug counters (economy size 984). 


Eciearasil | 
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Largest-Selling Pimple 
Medication in America {including Canada) 








> Dr. Milton Eisenhower, the new 
president of Johns Hopkins University, 
will introduce the first program in his 
institution’s latest TV venture, Johns 
Hopkins File 7, on ABC-TV, Sunday, 
November 11, 3:30-4:00 p.m. The pro- 
gram will report on the frontiers of 
knowledge. Every university has a file 
or series of files containing reports on 
scholarly activity in science, the hu- 
manities and the arts throughout the 
world. At Johns Hopkins that special 
file happens to be “file 7.” Subjects for 
the program will be drawn from this 
file; guests will be the men responsible 
for the work done on each ‘project 
presented. Lynn Poole, who became a 
star some years back with The Johns 
Hopkins Science Review and who was 
the moderator of last year’s Tomorrow’s 
Careers, will preside. On the first pro- 
gram “Fear” is the subject: its causes, 
possible cures and the psychological 
effects of fear on the average person. 
A special feature will be an examina- 
tion of this emotion as it applied to 
men who were brain-washed in Korea. 


> One of the oldest faces on TY won't 
be seen as frequently any more; John 
Cameron Swayze has relinquishe his 
Monday through Friday news show to 
Chet Huntley and David Brinkley. The 
program’s new name is NBC News, 
7:45 p.m., NBC-TV. Huntley will pre- 
sent his portion of the news from New 
York; Brinkley will report from Wash- 
ington when he is not traveling to 
cover major news stories on location. 
Their new set features a “Geo-Physical 
Globe,” considered the most accurate 
relief globe in existence. It will be tsed 
to illustrate visually the geographical 
relationship of news sources. You may 
recall that Brinkley and Huntley proved 
to be a good TV team at the political 


conventions last summer. 


> You may want to hear what the 
composer of South Pacific and The 
King and I has to say about “Rock and 
Roll” on Conversation, NBC, Thursday, 
November 8, 8-8:30 p.m. Dise Jockey 
Ted Brown will discuss the topic with 
Richard Rodgers. 


> Air Power, a brand new 26-week 
documentary series replacing You Are 
There bows on CBS-TV, November 11, 
6:00-7:00 p.m. Prepared with the sup- 
port of the United States Air Force, 
the series represents a selection from 
some 300 million feet of film. It took 
the CBS Public Affairs Department 


two years to edit their sources down 
to 60,000 feet of TV film. Since war 
and the threat of war has been the 
stimulus for most of the technological 
advances in aircraft, much of the series 
will concentrate on military aviation. 
However, the development of commer- 
cial aviation, the excitement of early 
plane-builders, the air mail pioneers, 
the rainmakers, the China Clipper and 
the Polar explorers will also be shown. 
CBS has commissioned Norman Dello 
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oio to compose the background music. 
alter Cronkite is the chief narrator; 
Peabody Award Winner Perry Wolff 
is the prodycer. The opening program, 
“The Day the United States Is At- 
taeked,” will be one hour long. During 
this special] program the whole inven- 
tory of the modern Air Force is cov- 
ered; from Combat Operations Centers 
to radar stations, interceptor fighters, 
and the bombers of the Strategic Air 
Command. , 








Heroic brothers save two in flood 


In October, 1955, a disastrous flood 
struck Norwalk, Conn. With their fel- 
low citizens, telephone men Robert and 
George Bassler joined a human chain 
to help rescue six people marooned in 
an outlying building. 

Suddenly two of the fescuers_ were 
swept away in the rising waters. Both 
grabbed at a distant telephone pole and 
hung on for their lives. But there was 
no way of getting a lifeline to them 


through the angry, swirling current! 


Thinking quickly, Robert and George 
rigged a cable car to reach the stranded 
men. In ordinary times, telephone men 
use cable cars to inspect cables for 
routine wear and tear. The car is at- 
tached to the cable and pulled along 
hand over hand by the telephone man. 


While Robert made the hazardous 
trip above the roaring waters, George 
guided his progress to the stranded 
men. Robert dropped them a lifeline, 
and they pulled themselves to safety 
through the floodwaters. 


The Bell System is proud of the hero- 
ism of Robert and ‘George Bassler — 
men who demonstrated the spirit of pub- 
lic service shared by telephone people 
everywhere, in good times and bad. 


C= 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (s) 



























HEN the mighty ) yma Sooners 

need help in a they shovel 
the ball to’a humar ricane named 
Tommy McDonald. And that’s all, 
brotker! In a little w! they have six 
big points, 

Scoring touchd s Tommy's 
hobby. He just loves tuck the pig 
skin under his arm fy to touch 
down heaven. And 1 ly’s been able 
to clip his wings. La ir he scored 
at least one touchd every game 
No other player in S history can 


make that claim. 


The nice part about it is that Tommy 
always came up with the “clutch” td 
in the tough games. He scooted to the 
clincher in the 13-6 squeaker against 


North Carolina. He s; 43 and 9 yards 





New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 





The gentleman abov utdoorsy Vit ilis with V-7, the gre i 
as his tree-swinging fri But he grooming discovery. Vitalis keeps 
manages to keep his hair neat~and __ hair in place all day without a plas- 
does it without mess\ tered-down look. Try it. You'll like it. 

After drying exposure to winter w ind ® | 
or moraing shower, he uses new  WIVALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7. | 


ANOTHER FINE PROOUCT OF BRIS 





The Sooner 
Who Gets There Soonest! 


to touchdowns against Pittsburgh. He 
tallied the Sooners’ first two tds against 
Texas, scored twice against Missouri, 
and snaked through three Maryland 
tacklers for the winning touchdown in 
the Orange Bow! game. 

All in all, Tommy racked up 16 big 
touchdowns. He carried the ball 103 
times for a gain of 702 yards—a terrific 
average of 6.82 yards per carry. 

And that wasn’t all he did by any 
means. As a safety man, he was murder 
under punts, ,averaging 18.8 yards on 
runbacks. He reeled off a 91-yard touch- 
down against lowa State, and his 32- 
yard runback against Maryland marked 
the turning point of the Orange Bowl 
game. 

So far we've been talking about 
Tommy, the runner. Now for some 
figures on Tommy, the passer. Most 
running halfbacks, particularly in the 
Split T formation, can’t hit the side 
of a barn with the ball. There's a rea- 
son for this: They must throw on the 
run. They haven't time to set them- 
selves. 

After getting a pitch-out from the 
quarterback, they must keep flying at 
top speed. Upon reaching the end, they 
must take a quick look downfield. and 
decide in a split-second whether to 
keep running or to throw a pass. 

That's one of the toughest plays in 
the book—arid Tommy is a wizard at it, 
probably the greatest in the game. Last 
year he hit with 17 of 24 running 
passes for the fantastic average of 70.6 
per cent! That was 25 per cent better 
than the- previous record for Sooner 
halfbacks. What’s more, not one of 
Tommy’s thraws was intercepted! 

And how big is this ball of fire? No, 
he isn’t one of those powerhouses like 
Alan Ameche or Ollie Matson. He’s just 
5 ft. 9 in. tall and weighs 169 pounds 
soaking wet. 

The little Sooner hails from Albu- 
querque, N. M. At Highland High 
School, he was a four-star wonder— 
winning five letters in football, five in 
basketball, three in track, and two in 
baseball. His “favorites” line up as fol- 
lows: movies, John Wayne and Eliza- 
beth Taylor; singer, Danny Thomas; 
band, Glenn Miller; school subject, de- 
signing; and hobby, target shooting. 








His most thrilling moment was scor- 
ing that touchdown against Maryland 
in the Orange Bow! game. His ambition 
is to play some pro football, then go 
into coaching and teaching. 

Tommy, incidentally, doesn’t do all 
oring on the gridiron. He also 
makes his points in the classroom. A 

lid B student in Education, he won 
1 position last year on the All-American 

lastic eleven (made up of the 
players with the highest grades) chosen 
y the American Peoples Encyclopedia, 


Short Shots 


me for still mumbling about 
rld Series. I feel cheated. I'm 
of fan who hates pitching 
they bore me stiff. I like those 
’ or 10-8 clout fests. But all I 
the Series were goose eggs. 
1 hard-working sports editor 
ide that vulgar sound?), I 
et to see the first four games. 
| in on Game No. 5 and what 
that Larsen-Maglie duel in 
Larsen no-hitted the Dodgers 
faglie five-hitted the Yankees. 
. | went to Game No, 6 — and saw 
10-inning,- 1-0 affair won by the 
ve on four hits. I had to miss 


dg 


his s 


Game No. 7 
So, altogether I saw a total of 3 runs 
ind 16 hits in two games. Do you won- 


der why I now have “bats” in my bel- 
fry? 

Thought: Dodger fans are going to 
have a long, tough winter explaining 
why those “great Dodger sluggers” 
couldn’t clout a single homer in the 
Yankee Stadium. 


> “Kelly Coleman may be the great 
scorer you claim he is in your Septem- 
ber 13 column,” writes Greg Preston, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., “but you may be 
interested to know that Oscar Robinson 
of Crispus Attucks H. S., Indianapolis, 
played rings around him in two all-star 
games last season. In the first game, 
Oscar outscored him 36 to 17~and in 
the second—with each man guarding 
the other—Oscar rang up 41 points to 
Coleman’s 3! How about that! 

“Oscar led Attucks to two straight 
Indiana state crowns—and Indiana is 
the hotbed of high school basketball. 
We think he was the greatest schoolboy 
player in the land last year.” 


> Mmmm, boy, how the kids at East 
Detroit (Mich.) H. S. hate me! In my 
October 11 column, I said that Ron 
Kramer, the great U. of Michigan end, 
hailed from East H. S. in Detroit. And 
now all of East Detroit is howling for 
my scalp (or what's left of it). 

To Marilyn Hoeft, president of the 
student council, who sent me a tele- 
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gram; and to the fifth hour Economics 
class, the 12-B Class, football captain 
Mickey Walker, and principal R. S. 
Christenson, who sent me very nice let- 
ters—my humblest apologies. Ron 
Kramer must have left a wonderful 
memory at East Detroit H. S. to pro- 
duce such a display of pride and 
loyalty. 

>» When is that fellow George Blanda 
ever going to miss an extra point? At 
last report, the Chicago Bear kicker had 
booted 156 in a row! 


“p It happened at Conestoga H. &., 


Berwyn, Pa. Allan Freed was a member 
of the cross-country team. On TUES- 
DAY, he failed to place in the first 30 
in a dual meet. On WEDNESDAY, he 
threw a 50-yard pass in a touch football 
game. On THURSDAY, he was talked 
into going out for the football team. On 
FRIDAY, he received a uniform. On 
SATURDAY, with 15 seconds to go 
in a 0-0 game against Conshohocken 
H. S., Allan was sent in—and tossed a 
50-yard pass to end Harvey Cornell 
for the winning touchdown! 

“The following Monday,” _reports 
cross-country coach Bill Monahan, “I 
almost lost my entire squad. They all 
wanted to turn in their running togs 
for football uniforms!” 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Improve your skill 


Witisl- mw Aalioe Comet Jr. 


* Official size for junior teams 28” in circum- 
ference 19 ounces * Molded rubber bladder 
and needie vaive * Waterproof and built for 


rugged service 


Wilson rubber-covered basketballs last longer. Labora- 
tory tests have proved this. And they help improve 
your game. The Comet Jr. won’t slip when wet from 
sweat, and it handles easy when dribbling, passing and 
shooting. The cover won’t scuff after play on any sur- 
face, concrete, dirt or hardwood. See for yourself at 
any store where quality sporting goods are sold. 


The Wilson name is part of the game 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago ¢ Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices * (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 











New Way 
+o 
Wash Face 


IMPROVES SKIN AMAZINGLY 





Blemishes Gone—Baby-Soft Skin 
Returns in 7 Days! 





WEEP NO MORE over 
ugly blackheads, exte: 
naliy caused pimples 
dryness, oily shine 
Most skin troubles 
doctors say, are due to 
improper cleansing 


SEE THRILLING RESULTS! Change to 
Cuticura Soap—mildest of ail lead- 
ing soaps by laboratory tests—only 
soap superfatted to maintain the 
natural moisture and normal, healthy 
acidity of the skin—mildly medicated 
for extra skin care. Use emollient 
Cuticura Ointment nightly to soften 
as it helps heal. 


FREE Soap sample and leaflet on 
right way to wash. Write Cuticura, 
Dept.SS-116, Malden 48, Mass 


(uti cura, 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
$ Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. 5S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 
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Christmas « 3 Greetings ; 


Buy Christmas Seals 


| 
| 
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By Tony Simon 
Director, U. N. St Clubs 





Here is one of fou mps that Aus 
tralia issued Jast week tribute to the 
1956 Olympic Games. They'll be held 
in Melbourne, Australia, November 22 
December 8..(For m on Olympics 


see next week's sports page.) 

The stamp above pictures 
the Olympic torch that runners carry 
into the stadiym to mark the start of 


in One 


the Games. To the left of the torch 
is a group of stars known as the South- 
ern Cross, These stars can only be 
seen south of the equator. They appear 
on the stamp as a reminder that, for 


the first time, Games will be held 
the southern hemisphere. Also shown 
is the Olympic emblem, five linked 
rings that represent the five continents. 

A second stanip, in carmine (red), 
shows Melbourne's coat of arms and 
the Olympic emblem. A third pictures 


one of the main streets in Melbourne. 
\ fourth presents a view of the city 
as seen from across the Yarra River. 


Official U. N. covers: Below is the 
red U. N. Human Rights Day Stamp 
that will be issued on Ls ember 10 at 
United Nations, N. Y. The —— shows 
a globe of the world be ing lighted up 
a flame. The flame represents “hu- 
man rights—the right to vote, go to 
school, have freedom of religion, get 
married, and so on. 

You can order official Human Rights 
Day covers through the mail from: 
F. U. N. Cover Sérvice, 160-28 17th 
Avenue, Whitestone 57, N. Y. The 


covers cost 20 cents each 














U. N. will issue this stamp Dec. 10. 





Viking Stamp Co., 





One of the Sciaticas? 


A man was tuning in on the radio 
when he got a sudden twinge of pain 
in his back. “I believe I’m getting lum- 
bago!” he exclaimed. 

“What's the use?” answered his wife. 
“You won't understand a word they 
say. 

McCall Spirit 


Sending for Stamps? 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. if the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free st , or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a aplouion other 
stamps known as “ approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval’” stamps has © price clearly marked. If you 
dese any of the “approval” stamps you mus? pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stomp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope, If 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp coll . 
you should ask your parents’ advice before s 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stomp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait a least baw 
weeks for an answer. If necessary 
appeal to the Executive Editor of scheleme mage. 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 








MONACO COLLECTION incl 


EISENHOWER ISSUE — 25¢ 


Have You Seen ike? Lincoln, Washington, 
Roosevelt, White House, The Capitel, all 







neluded in this fabulous fot with the 
complete postage set of 5 Grace Kelly 
wedding stamps triangles diamond- 
shaped, Saints, Helicopter, etc. Every 


thing together with a 48 Page 
Dictionary for only 25¢ to introduce our bargain approvals. 


STAMPEX CO., Box 47-ASC, White Plains, N. Y. 


FREE! 107 


All different from Britam’s (arftung = rm 
colomal empire Catalog value $2.50 
FREE STAMP MAGAZINE Approvals 
Send 10c¢ for handling. Ac! now! 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
St. Catharines 722, Ont.. Canada 


ON APPROVAL — MINT ONLY 
United States and Possessions 
Worldwide Complete Sets 
DESERT STAMP COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 16 REDLANDS, CALIF. 


STAMP COLLECTION FREE! 
More than 100 diff, sectinatio€, intri- 
guing stamps from Europe, Afri ay 


America, Scandinavia, 
etc.. used stamps and unused vianpe 04 BA ne — 


All given to approval service app 
- Animals — Commemoratives — Britis 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Can. Can. 





BRITISH COLONY 
STAMPS 















GIGANTIC COLLECTION FREE! 
Complete Collection plus Big Tlustrat 


age. TATHAM STAMP CO., applicants enn 92, e 
Includes Triangles, Early United ved 

Colonies — High Value Pictorials, ete. 

Magazine all free with approvals, Send Se for postage. 





OLD U. S. STAMPS 


FAMOUS AMERICANS, PRESIDENTS, 
by s, Commemoratives, 25 diff. ~» Teg. 
value, 10¢ only with approvals. C 


er om Stamps, Box 312A, Jackson Hgts., N. Y¥. 





DIAMOND SHAPE C< EE STAME 
LOVELY FLOWER 





First —— i Greenland, Idol 
Dancer, etc. 


REE provals. 
CAPITAL STAMP co.  FERRYSBURG 7, MICHIGAN 


Free-Mint. British Colonies 
from North Borneo, Caymans, Seychelles, 
Dominica, Papua, New Guinea, rawak, 
Brunei, Free with approvals, 
if-@ Northern Bivd., Great Neck, N.Y. 
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Older and a 


Look here,” said the businessman 
who was in need of a boy, “aren't you 
the same boy who was in here a week 
gor” < 

‘Yes, sir,” said the applicant. 

| thought so. And didn’t I tell you 
hen that I want an older boy?” 

“Yes, sir. That’s why I'm back. I'm 
Ider now.” 
Balance Sheet 


A Case in Point 


\ city visitor asked an old French 
peasant about his cows. 
“Why,” he said, “do some of them 
ive no horns?” 
“There are three cases,” said the old 
in that logical way of the 


peasant, 
“Some are born without horns, 


French. 


Jive 


First Cat: “Hey, man, dig that crazy. 
Second Cat: “That crazy what?” 
First Cat: “I dunno. ! left my glasses 


at home.” 
McMurray War Whoop 


Meaning What? 
She: “I tore up the story-I_wrote 


last week.” 
He: “Why, that’s the best thing 


you've ever done!” 


Future Farmer 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 

ii Tops, don't miss. Wi4 i" Good. 

Wi Fair. Save your money. 
Drama— Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(Y¥): Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 
wvvir Friendly Persuasion (D); War 
and Peace (D); The Ten Commandments 
(D); Lust for Life (D); Moby Dick (D); 
Giant (D); The King and I (M); Carousel 
(M); Oklahoma! (M); The Solid Gold 
Cadillac (C); Secrets of the Reef (Y); 
Wee Geordie (C). 
“ivThe Silent World (Y); The Best 
Things in Life Are Free (M); Toward Pe 
Unknown (D); The Mountain (D); The 
Vagabond King (M); Seven Wonders of 
the World (Y); High Society (M); The 


(D); Comedy—(C); 


© Size24%ex 3% 
© on portrait quality 


in a hurry? 
Send 25c extra 


> 


» 
eevee ee? 


s- 0000 
8-88 


lose portrait photo or snapshot which 
turn unharmed. tf i'm not delighted with 


Phantom Horse (D); The Brave One (D). | 
#“'“The Ambassador’s Daughter (C); Edge 
of Hell (D); The Opposite Sex (M). 

“The First Traveling Saleslady (M). 


Oddly Enough 


some are dehorned and some knock a ee Oe 


their horns off fighting.” 
“And what about that one in the cor- 
” the visitor asked. 
Ah,” said the peasant. “That is a 


yurth case. That is a horse.” 
Modern Language Journal 
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Fishy 
Billingsgate’s fishing expedition had | 
been a total failure, so on the way 
home he stopped at the local fish mar- | 
ket. The. dealer asked him what he | 
wanted, and Billingsgate told him: 
“Just stand over there and throw me | 
five of the biggest fish you've got.” 
“Throw “em?” asked the 
M by for?” 
So I can tell my wife I caught them,” 
Bllingsgate snapped. “I may be a poor 
isherman, but I’m no liar.” 


Mi. Se! 


wis 


dealer. eg 


ANCHORS AWEIGH 
AND LEATHER ALOFT 


Julius Caesar, while observing a warlike A 
Brittany tribe called the Veneti, noted that = 
they used sails of leather on their ships. This” 
was because of the immense strength of 
leather compared to the textiles of those days. 


LEATHER “BOOK” LASTS 3500 YEARS 


There still survives a fragment of the Egyptian 
“Book of the Dead"’, dating from about 1500 

B. C. The characters, which are painted on leather, 
are almost invisible to the naked eye, but are 
clearly revealed by infra-red photography 


10% BEES WAX, 90% ELBOW GREASE 


That's the formula for finishing Hickok Belts. 
We could finish them 73 times faster by 
machine—but these luxurious leathers respond 
best to hand finishing. One of many reasons 
why Hickok is known as the master belt 

maker to the world. 


When you're wearing a Hickok you’re wearing the best 


McCall Spirit 
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Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU THE NEWEST NEW 


CARS IN 20 YEARS 


the all new 1957 cars of Chrysler 
Corporation. And ai/ new is right! New styling, new kind of ride, 
new power, new performance. Never has a car manufacturer 
packed so much ‘newness’ into a whole line! 


1. “HERE THEY ARE, 


3. “THE BEAUTIFUL DODGE breezes over a bad road. 
Thanks to new Torsion-Aire Ride, a new suspension system, all 
Chrysler Corporation cars make rough roads seem smooth—take 
corners without tilting—stop fast without ‘nose-diving’! 


6S. “THE MIGHTY CHRYSLER shows its tail fins to the field! 
All Chrysler Corporation cars have exclusive airliner-type engines 
with new power. And ave 

safér stops, less toe pre 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH :- 


*(Your TV ho 


t on “Climax!” and “Shower of Stars” Thursdays, CBS-TV) 


2. “LOOK AT PLYMOUTH! There's the New Shape of Motion 
for you! The styling is Flight-Sweep °57, and all Chrysler 
Corporation cars have it. See the handsome low look . . . huge 


windows .. . action-packed beauty from front to fins! 


4."*HERE’S DE SOTO, with new Pushbutton TorqueFlite, the 

1utomatic drive with a sixth sense for smooth shifting at the right 
oment! Push a button and go from standstill te highway speed 
the. time it takes to read this sentence! 


6. “AND THE EXCLUSIVE IMPERIAL, finest car in 

America. Custom-designed throughout, even side Blass curves in 

keeping with body lines! Yes, this year, Chrysler Corporation is 
r ahead, in all ways, with all five cars!” 


5 
2 Han eR, 


_>> THE FORWARD LOOK 


DODGE -DESOTO-CHRYSLER-:- IMPERIAL 

















Teachers’ Pay 


State by state and community by 
community, drives are underway to 
1. raise teachers’ salaries, and 2. ease 
the teacher shortage. Methods being 
used—and the salary goals being set— 


vary widely. 


In New York State, which pays the: 


highest “average” salary in the country 
(about $5,150), the State Teachers As- 
sociation is campaigning for a $5,000 to 
$10,000 salary scale. New York City’s 
teachers now are on a scale of $4,000 
to $8,000, while those upstate average 
$3,000 to $6 000. 

South Carolina’s Education Associa- 
tion has called on the state legislature 
to raise the state minimum salary from 
the present base of $1,980 to $2,450. 
The teachers group points out that 
Georgia's minimum for a college grad- 
uate beginning teacher is now $2,700, 
while North Carolina’s is $2,430. (The 
governor of North Carolina is demand- 
ing that this be raised to $2,794.) 

Is an automatic, uniform salary scale 
the answer to the twin problems of 
raising teachers’ pay and licking the 
teacher shortage? Dean L.J. Stiles of 
the Univ. of Wisconsin School of Educa- 
tion doesn’t think so. 

Stiles, speaking before the Wisconsin 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, outlined a four- 
point program to replace the present 
uniform scale: 1. Pay beginning teach- 
ers salaries commensurate with college 
graduates in other professions (at least 
$5,000 a year). 2. Adjust basic salaries 
to the cost of living and to competition 
from other fields requiring comparable 
preparation and competence. 3. Give 
uniform salary raises each six months 
during the first three years of service. 
4. After the first three years, give sal- 
ary increases on merit, providing for 
cost of living increases. 

Tomorrow, several hundred high 
school and college students will meet in 
Brookline, Mass. to attend a rally based 
on the theme, “Teaching As a Career.” 
Next Tuesday will be “Prospective 
Teacher Day” in lowa, sponsored by 
the Iowa Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. Thousands of high school stu- 
dents will visit colleges to see teacher 
education programs in action. 

Two new motion pictures, each deal- 


Bette Davis and Kevin Coughlin star in 
“Storm Center,” film on book-burning. 


The New Movies 
ing with school subjects, have just been 
released. 

In Storm Center (Columbia), Bette 
Davis is a public librarian who is fired 
when she refuses to scrap a propagan- 
distic book entitled “The Communist 
Dream.” She defends its right to remain 
in the library as proof of the strength of 
American ideals. She does not fight to 
keep her job, but accepts defeat and 
becomes a tallen idol for a bookish lad 
who had taith in her. Disillusioned, he 
rejects his once-loved books and sets 
fire to the library. 

The critics agreed that Storm Center 
tackles a rough subject; but, said one 
critic, it “is lost in a morass of personal, 
psychological and emotional complica- 
tions.” John D. Henderson, chairman of 
the American Library Association's In- 
tellectual Freedom Committee, called 
the picture “...a moving experience, 
particularly meaningful for librarians.” 

The National Legion of Decency 
gave the picture a “separate classifica- 
tion.” Said the Legion: “The highly 
propagandistic nature of this controver- 
sial film offers a warped, oversimplified 
and strongly emotional solution to a 
complex problem . . . misleading . . . 
misrepresentative ...inept and distort- 
ed presentation.” 

In Unguarded Moment ( Universal- 
International), shapely Esther Williams 
gives a new dimension to the sensational 
Blackboard Jungle, which aroused a 
furor last year (the story of how a 
teacher handled juvenile delinquency). 
Said one critic of Unguarded Moment: 
“Miss Williams must have made this 
one during an unguarded moment.” 


“‘Uneducables”’ 


Apparently there are some children 
who can't or won't be educated. These 
“uneducables” stir up mischief in the 
schools, disrupt classes, and prevent 
other students from learning. How to 
handle them? : 

Says the High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation of New York: Give them work- 
ing papers at the age of 15 and let them 
go out and find jobs. 

Sol Markoff, executive secretary 
of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, sympathizes with teachers 
of “uneducables” but doesn’t think 
the 15-year-olds are “entirely be- 
yond redemption, educationally speak- 
ing.” Their release from school may 
solve the teachers’ problems, but what 
of society? 

“Rejected by the schools,” Markoff 
asks, “will the ‘uneducables’ be any 
more accepted by industry?” He calls 
for “appropriate programs within the 
school system or under school supervi- 
sion which would give these. children 

. . needed skills, knowledge, and 
guidance required for better citizenship 
and vocational life.” 

Paul Elicker, executive secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, says he’s all in favor 
of the idea IF you can agree on a defi- 
nition of “uneducable,” IF you can 
prove “uneducability” by _ scientific 
means, and IF you can guarantee jobs 
to these youngsters when they leave 
school. 


Commissioner's Job 


Since September, the top job in the 
U.S. Office of Education has been va- 
cant, Samuel Brownell left the $14,800 
post to take the Detroit school superin- 
tendency at $30,000 a year. The Office’s 
problem: who would risk taking the 
post with the possibility of being out of 
a job come January? 

To dispel this quadrennial fear, the 
Advisory Committee of Nationa] Organ- 
izations is trying to remove the job from 
political appointment. The post, says 
the group of 23 national organizations 
and educational associations, should be 
a five- to seven-year job (overlapping 
the Presidewtial term), and should pay 
a much higher salary than Brownell 





LITERATURE 
FOR YOUTH FROM 


Westminster 


FOR AGES 12-15 
$2.75 §tacn 


River Duel 


By Adrien Stoutenburg. A young skin- 
diver sets his heart on capturing the 
biggest catfish in lowa’s Wanata River. 
A Junior Literary Guild selection 


By James L. Summers. A restless high- 
school student joins a gang of rough- 
necks with a peculiar idea of fun, 
gets into scrapes, and then back “on 
the beam” again. 


Mirror, Mirror 


By Marjory Hall. Kim Mason sulks 
over her plain looks, until after grad- 
uation, when she learns that looks are 
what you make them and that beauty 
is where you find it. 


My Heart's in the Hills 


By Harry Harrison Kroll. Barbara is 
so enthusiastic about her summer 
camp for girls that she almost loses 
everything else she holds important- 
including her fiancé. 


Arizona Cutting Horse 


By John Richard Young. Don Revere 
faces two reluctant “students”: a cap- 
tured mare who refuses to adjust to 
ranch life, and Don’s city cousin, 
who also refuses, but even more stren- 


uously. 
Fireball 


By Barlow Meyers An 

aided only by a high-spi 
matches his wits ag 

cattle rustlers and the jealousy 
ranchowner’s son 


Clean Up Hitter 


By Dick Friendlich. A minor league 
baseball hero almost ruins his chance 
to get into the big leagues when he 
forgets the importance of teamwork 


Hid Brother 


By Lawrence A. Keating. Tom Bent- 
ley is discouraged at the thought of 
entering Lamar High, where his older 
brother was a star athlete and a 
straight “A” student but he 
learns to cope with his problems 


Treasure Under 
Coyote Hill 


By Charles Coombs. Three young- 
sters discover uranium . and wish 
they hadn’t when fast-talking pro- 
moters turn their discovery into a 
near-disaster. (Ages 10-13) 


Send for Westminster's “Check List 

of Juvenile Books’’—descriptions of 

more than 100 titles conveniently ar- 
ranged by age and school gradc 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
ers n Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
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received. Comments Marion Folsom, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in whose department the office 
of Education falls: “I hope that neces- 
sary legislation may be agreed upon 
and introduced during the first term 
of the 85th Congress.” 


Syndicated Teacher 


Education history is being made in 
Pittsburgh this year by a man named 
Harvey White, who may turn out to be 
the first teacher ever to earn a salary 
equal to that of the nation’s top lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, and other profes- 
sional workers. 

White is on a year’s leave of absence 
from his post as vice chairman of the 
physics department, Univ. of California 
(Berkeley). He is teaching physics via 
television over Pittsburgh’s WQED—but 
there’s more to the story. 

Color films (about 175 in 
which are being made of his 
will be syndicated across the nation to 
school systems in need of physics teach- 
ers. White will then be paid a royalty 
for every school system using the films. 

Says Alvin C. Eurich, vice president 
of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education (which is backing the proj- 
ect): “This is just the beginning. In the 
next five to ten years, there will easily 


the series ) 
lectures 


| be a dozen teachers earning upwards of 


$50,000 a year just for teaching.” Such 
teachers .. will be very superior to 
begin with. Their services will be ex- 
tended—through television or films—so 
that they will have increased their pro- 
ductive value to society. Such produc- 
tivity will be compensated on a level 
with other professions.” 

Eurich sees television as one way of 
helping ease the teacher shortage and 
as a means of raising the standards of 
current teaching. “Today he says, 
“once a teacher completes his practice 
teaching, he is never judged again by 
his peers. He may enter the classroom 
unprepared, and no one will ever know 
but the students. On the other hand, 
the television teacher would never dare 
go into the ‘classroom’ unprepared.” 


- 
Scholarship Program 

A subcommittee of the American 
Council on Education last month called 
on Uncle Sam to finance a scholarship 
program costing $200,000,000 a yea 
to send bright but needy high school 
graduates to college. 

The program, which would “supple- 
ment but not replace existing scholar- 
ship programs,” would help pay the 
tuition of an estimated 100,000 of the 
nation’s ablest students who can’t afford 
to go to college. 

But is money the whole answer? Not 
according to some educators 


Arthur Howe, Jr., Yale Dean of Ad- 
missions, says that while dollars are 
needed, so is motivation to spark many 
able students who are apathetic to a 
higher education. 

How to motivate them? By improved 
counseling of students with high intelli- 
gence and promise, starting at the junior 
high school level. Howe says that schol- 
arship money at Yale is tight. “Boys of 
limited background financially are going 
to have to work harder...and create 
their own opportunities to get through 
college,” he says. On the other hand, 
“the drive and energy which it takes to 
achieve this goal will be one of their 
greatest assets when they move out 
into the world.” 

Henry Chauncey, president of Prince- 
ton’s Educational Testing Service, pro- 
poses a nation-wide testing program, 
starting in the ninth grade, to pick out 
bright youngsters and encourage them 
to prepare for college. 

Such tests, he says, will help all stu- 
dents learn more about. their special 
abilities and interests. It is “critically 
important” for students to make career 
decisions when they enter high school. 


D.C. Funds Cut 


The District of Columbia budget 
office has cut in half public school con- 
struction requests. Washington edu- 
cators have asked for $14,963,000 for 
school buildings, but only $7,641,000 
will be proposed by the budget office. 
District Commissioners stil] must act on 
the request, which would be made for 
the fiscal year beginning July, 1957. 

School officials estimate that the cut, 
if allowed to stand, will set back the 
school building “timetable” by three 


years. 


Report Card 


(One in a series of summaries of edu- 
cation gains chalked up in the past year, 
as reported by State Education De- 
partments.) 

MARYLAND: The state extended 
social security coverage to teachers, 
with Maryland paying the employer's 
part of the contribution. Increased pen- 
sion benefits have also been approved 
for teachers. Other gains: State in- 
creased aid for school construction by 
$10 a pupil. General Assembly doubled 
the state's loan pool to $145,000,000. 
Under the plan, local school districts 
may borrow money tor school construc- 
tion over a 15-year period. 

NEW YORK: State legislature in- 
creased state aid by $90,000,000. Total 
outlay for public education in the state 
topped $1,000,000,000. New minimum 
salaries for beginning teachers set at 
$3,500 with increments reaching $4,100 

(Continued on page 4-T) 





NEW BOOKLET GIVES 
ADDED DIMENSION 


TO YOUR MONEY 
MANAGEMENT TEACHING! 


The automobile has moved from the realm of pleasure 
into the category of necessity for many families and 
individuals. Most economists rank automobile ex- 
penditures right up with food-clothing-shelter. It’s 
important, therefore, to include it in your money 
management teaching. 

“Your 
let by the Money Management Institute of Household 


It dis- 


cusses all aspects of buying, maintaining and operat- 


\utomobile Dollar,” a completely new book- 


Finance Corporation, will help you do this. 
ing a car. It will be of great value in helping both 
esent and future automobile owners properly in- 
corporate the expenses of a car into their budgets. 
“Your 
booklet 


ind authoritative in its information, it was pre- 


Automobile Dollar” is the first and only 


ivailable on this subject. Completely objec- 
pared with the cooperation of many authorities in the 
automotive industry. With the help of this booklet, 
you can answer questions or give advice with assur- 
ance on this very important phase of money manage- 
ment. Send for your complimentary copy today. 


This booklet is made available 
to teachers as part of 
Household Finance Corporation’s 
broad program to provide expert 


financial guidance for American families. eo 


MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 





MONEY MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, DEPT. ST-11-8-56 

PRUDENTIAL PLAZA, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Please send me a complimentary copy of 
Automobile Dollar”. 

([] Please send me ________ additional copies of “Your 
Automobile Dollar” at ten cents each for my students. 


Your 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





cITY ZONE___STATE 





SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION 
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NEWS 





Continued from page 2-T 
in the fifth year and $5,100 in the 
tenth. Increased aid for the handi 
capped, delinquent non-Englis} 
speaking children 

OREGON: More than 
spent for new school buildings 
than half of which went for 
ondary schools. Teachers’ salaries in the 
state have undergone marked im 
provement.” An advisory committee is 
meeting several times a year to develop 
“a scope and sequence” 
and secondary curriculum 
working groups are 
lum materials in various subject areas 
and grade levels. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: More than 
$25,000,000 was approved in the last 
school year for state-aided building pro- 
grams. More thari 300 schools in the 
state were eliminated by consolidation 
in the past school year. 


Schools on the Air 


devoted ex- 


} 
I 


$21.000.000 
better 


new sec- 


in elementary 
separate 


deve loping curricu- 


A new radio 
clusively to education news is now 
being broadcast. Called “Spotlight on 
Schools,” it is presented by the West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Co. Inc., in co 


program 


Scholastic 


ray 


The Weekly News Magazine 
for Teachers 


CONTENTS 
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Teaching Guide for 
Student Edition __ 5-T 
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New Materials _.. ss —s«&88-T 
Records and Tapes pene & 
Sy 
Films and Filmstrips _____10-T 
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Scholastic Teacher Edition, published weekly 
September through May inclusive, except dur 
ing school holidays and ot mid-term. $2.00 
per school year. Second class mai! privileges 
authorized of Dayton, Ohio. Contents copy 
right 1956, by Scholastic Mogazines, inc 
Office of publication, Cell St., Dayton 1 
Ohie, General Editorial Offices, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd St tial 

New York 36, N. Y ces 24 











operation with the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools. Henry Toy, 
Jr., council president, is the commenta- 
tor on current education problems. 

Does your school help produce an 
education program in your area? For 
free scripts write to Better Schools, 9 
East 40th Street. New York City. You 
can use the ten-minute script for na- 
tional news coverage, and then follow 
up with local education news 


In Brief 


PElvis J. Stahr, Jr., Lexington, Ky., has 
been appointed Staff Director of the 
President’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is backing periodic health ex- 
aminations for children from birth 
through high school. If not done by 
private doctors, says the PTA, exam- 
inations should be made available by a 
child health conference held in each 
community. 


®Talk about shipping coals to New- 
castle. The Russians are now exporting 
Bibles (in the Russian language) to the 
United States. 


>The U.S. Office of Education has just 
launched two new projects. 
One, with Indiana Univ 
why so ma.iy capable Indiana high 
school graduates do not continue their 
schooling. The second, with Vanderbilt 
Univ., will be a three-year study of 
juvenile delinquency causes. 


re search 
will determine 


New York Univ. holds a conference on 
“Modern Language Through Television” 
on Saturday, Nov. 10 


Don’‘t Miss. . . 


A Brilliant Idea to End the Shortage 
of Teachers, by Sloan Wilson in the 
“New York Herald Tribune” (Oct. 21) 
With tongue in cheek, Wilson proposes 
that teachers who have “earned such a 
reputation for sweetness 
sacrifice that they hav 
greatest fall guys on the face of the 
earth” should learn how to be nasty. 
School teachers should take a lesson 
from college professors, he says, 
stop “being so wickedly kind to all who 
make stupid demands on their time and 
patience.” 

Creativity and the School, the sub- 
ject of the entire issue of “Educational 
Leadership” (Oct.). Articles include 
“The Idea of Creativity,” by Harold 
Taylor; “The Process of Creative Think- 
ing,” by Gardner Murphy; and “Crea- 
tive Teaching for Creative Thinking and 
Living,” by Laura Zirbe: 

100 Best Books for Children, in this 
month’s “McCall's.” Lists 100 “books to 
grow on” for boys and girls, as chosen 


and = self- 


become the 


and 


by children’s reading experts Virginia 
Haviland (Boston Public Library), Ruth 
Gagliardo (chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Library 
Association), and Elizabeth Nesbitt 
(Carnegie Institute of Technology pro- 
fessor of children’s literature). 

Producing Reading Lessons on Tele- 
vision, by Rhea Sikes in “The Reading 
Teacher” (Oct.). The producer of 
WQED’s television reading program in 
Pittsburgh analyzes both the assets and 
limitations of video instruction. During 
the course of the school year, the pro- 
gram’s 175 lessons required eight silent 
films, nine sound films, 850 still pictures, 
1,500 studio cards, 15 special settings, 
45 special sound effects, as well as 700 
models. 

Better Readers for Our Times, com- 
plete proceedings of the first annual 
conference of the International Reading 
Association. Copies of this limited edi- 
tion are going fast. Write “Scholastic 
Magazines,” 33 West 42 St., New York 
City. ($2.00 for single copy, $1.50 for 
each additional copy to same address. ) 





To the Editor: 

We have been watching with interest 
the growth of Scholastic Teacher and look 
forward to each new issue. 

This magazine has become one of our 
best sources of educational and profes- 
sional information. . . . 

Metvin C. BULLER 
RutwH McLean 
Shawnee (Kansas) Public Schools 


MISS TRIM 
To the Editor: 

It is indeed rare to read adverse opinions 
of one’s own work! [See letter below, re- 
printed from Oct. 11th Scholastic Teacher] 

| have my master’s degree in educa- 
tion and have eight years experience teach- 
ing mathematics. And I have been writing 
humorous material for editors and cartoon- 
ists professionally for over four years with 
increasing success. ... 

In the final analysis the cartoon feature 
“Miss Trim” [See p. 10-T this issue] be- 
longs to you readers. Would all of you who 
wish please drop me a note telling me just 
what you think of “Miss Trim?” Please send 
your cards and letters to me directly. 

LyMan W. JoHNSTON 
517 Arbor Ave. 
Monroe, Mich. 


To the Editor: 

If your cartoon feature “Miss Trim” isn’t 
more sophisticated and better drawn, | 
would suggest giving her up. The Sept. 
20th “Miss Trim” strikes me as especially 
childish both in substance and execution. 

(Signed) “A Devorep REaDER” 











% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 


MID-TERM REVIEW TEST 


World Week's two-page Mid-Term 
Review Test appears on pages 17-18 of 
this issue. The test is based on the 
material in World Week from Septem- 
ber 13, 1956 through November 8, 
1956. A variety of objective type ques- 
tions challenge students to identify per- 
sonalities in the news, to show that 
they have understood what was dis- 
cussed about each of the weekly units, 
and that they are in-the-know about 
the highlights of the recent Presidential 
election. Students are also tested on 
their ability to interpret a cartoon, a 
graph, and a map. A vocabulary test 
checks up on their understanding of 
words in the news. 


Using the Test Results 

Some teachers may want to use stu- 
dent scores on this test to help deter- 
mine a report card mark. If you intend 
to do so, you can hold off distributing 
copies of World Week for a day or so 
to give students time for review. They 
can review by checking through past 
issues for the Newsmakers, Quick Quiz 
questions, and the weekly questions of 
the workbook page. 


UNIT: THE TWO KOREAS (pp. 5, 

10-15) 
Major Concepts in the Unit 

The U. N. signed a truce with the 
Communists in July 1953 which ended 
the shooting in the Korean war, but 
there still is no peace. To Syngman 
Rhee, the war will remain unfinished 
until Korea is united again and the 
Communists are driven out of all Ko- 
rea. In spite of the truce terms, the 
North Korean Reds have been building 
up their military strength. The fear is 
that the Reds are aiming for a second 
try to conquer South Korea, The U. S. 
took active part, under the U. N. flag, 
to help stop the Communist invasion. 
[t has provided military and financial 
1id to South Korea to help it recover. 

Korea is a mountainous peninsula, 
with a variety of resources to help keep 
its limited number of industries going. 
[It is chiefly an agricultural country. 
Both halves of divided Korea depend 
on each other for a better life. Yet, 
Korea is stil] divided. 


Contents 

1. Page 5: Newsmaker sketches of 
South Korea’s president, Syngman 
Rhee, and North Korea’s premier, Kim 
{] Sung. 


2. Page 10: The geography, re- 
sources, industries, etc. of both Koreas 
are told in text and two maps. 

3. Page 11: The culture, customs, 
and traditions of Korea. 

4. Pages 12-13: A two-page spread 
of pictures on life in Korea. 

5. Pages 14-15: Overview of Korea’s 
past history as a victim of invasion by 
China and Japan. The Korean war: 
causes, participants, and results, 


Assignments 
1. Pages 10-13: Divide a page in 
your notebook in half with the head- 


oe 
The Two Koreas AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


ings, North Korea and South Korea. 
Summarize what you learned about 
both Koreas from the text and the pic- 
tures under these topics: Size, popula- 
tion, agriculture, industries, living 
standards, government, resources, rela 
tions with Free World countries. 

2. Pages 5, 14-15: (1) Who is Syng- 
man Rhee? Kim [I] Sung? (2) With 
reference to the Korean war: (a) state 
the causes; (b) name the principal 
countries involved; (c) what were the 
truce terms ending the war? (3) How 
has the United States helped South 


Korea? 





bn Inetlation lo 


Our bnnual Shanksgiving Party 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


NOVEMBER 22-24, 1956 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the Scholas- 
tic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies department 
in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen Age Book Club 
sponsors are cordially invited to these two annual social events. 


Reception 
and Buffel Supper 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Ivory Room 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
St. Louis, Mo. 
November 22 (Thursday) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


Reception 
and Refreshments 


Empire Room 
Hotel Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 

November 23 (Friday) 

5:15-7:15 P.M. 


R L WV, (Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admission 
e o o 


by guest card only which will be mailed to you before the 

* conventions. Requests must be received by November 19.) 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


giving party. I plan to attend the 
©) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
© National Council of Teachers of English convention 





Name 
Sch J 
Home Address. 


City. Zone State 


I use: () Sr. Scholastic World Week (1 Jr. Scholastic —) NewsTime 
DO) Practical English © Literary Cavalcade [ Teen Age Book Club 
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NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) and DARK 
CLOUDS OVER THE LAND OF THE 
MORNING CALM (pp. 14-15) 


A Personalized Approach 


Some of the stu 
or school, will ha 
took part in 


stahone d there 


friends, etc., who 

the Korean war or we 
after the truce w 
dents can be asked to x 
Korea—the country, the 


standards, etc from the G.I.’s 


TI ese stu 
ibout 
peopl living 


l Sl 
t stories 


Discussion Questions 


1. The Korean war involved Chiness 
Reds, North and South Koreans, 
many countries under the U. N 
How did they all get involved? 

2. How did Korea come to be a 
divided country? How much of the 
blame for a divided Korea do you think 
can be placed at Russia’s doorstep? 

8. How can American leaders 
justify taxing Americans to pay for the 
recovery of Korea? 

4. If Syngman Rhee could talk to us 
here in class about the Korean situa- 
tion, what do vou think he would say? 


ind 


flag 


oul 


KOREA: THE ECONOMY OF A COUN- 
TRY TORN IN TWO; KOREAN 
CONTRASTS; LIFE IN KOREA TO- 
DAY (pp. 10-13) 


A Map Lesson 


Students can work with the U. S. 
and World Affairs Annual map on Ko- 


TOOLS for 


AUSTRALIA AND THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


Nov. 29 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Australia at a Glance, 
1956, free; Australia in Brief, 1955, 
free; Australia .. . Portrait of a Nation, 
1956, free; Geography of Australia, 
1956, free; Look at Australia, 1954, 
free; Maps of Australia, 1955, free; 
Olympic Games, 1956, free; Australian 
News & Information Bureau, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Pocket 
Guide to Australia, 1944, 15¢, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

BOOKS: Australia, by 
& J. F. Cairns, $1.50 
1954). Land and Peopl 
by G. Blunden, $2.75 
1954). 

ARTICLES: “Olympic Preview,” by 
D. H. Thoreau, Saturday Evening Post, 
Sept. 22, 1956. “Australia Makes a 
Pitch for More U. S. Capital,” Business 


SCHOLASTIC 


G. O. Cairns 
(Macmillan, 
of Australia, 
(Lippincott, 











WHAT’S AHEAD? 


November 15, 1956 
Unit: The Divided Nations 
4. The Two Viet N 
November 22, 1956 
No Issue: Thanksgiving Holiday 


November 29, 1956 
Unit: Australia—Site of the 1956 World 
Olympics 





rea, East Asia; and the maps on page 
10. 

1. Find Korea on the map. On what 
continent is it located? What part of 
Korea is Communist-run? free? What 
separates Korea from Red China? 

2. The map shows the “truce line” 
to be near the “38th parallel.” What 
does the “truce line” mean? the “38th 


parallel”? 


Discussion Questions 

If you take a dollar bill and tear it 
in half, one half is valueless without 
the other half. In what way does this 
apply to divided Korea? In what way 
does it not apply? 


Picture Study (pp. 12-13) 


(a) What can you learn about the 
Korean people from these pictures? 
What evidence in the pictures gave you 
your information? 


TEACHERS 


Week, July 14, 1956. “Peace in the 
Pacific,” by A. Z. Baker, Rotarian, 
April, 1956. “Bonzer Down Under,” by 
A. Stump, American, June, 1956, “Ex- 
pedition to the Land of the Tiwi,” by 
C. P. Mountford, National Geographic 
Magazine, March, 1956. “I Prowled the 
Outback,” by W. L. Worden, Saturday 
Evening Post, June 30, 1956, July 7, 
1956. “Olympics,” by D. J. Ferris, 
Look, Sept. 4, 1956. 5 

FILMS: Write the 
& Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, N. Y., for listing of 
Films and Filmstrips. Australia, 11 min- 
utes, sound, black & white, sale or rent, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, IIl. 
Interrelations of topography, climate, 
people, industry and agriculture. Geog- 
raphy of Australia, 11 minutes, sound, 
black & white, sale, Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. Describes the physical 
geography of the country and its nat- 
ural resources. 


Australian News 


(b) Study the picture of Seoul. 
What features of life do you think were 
borrowed from the Western world? 


“AD WISE” 

l. Sayeiy series (p. 4): This is fourth 
in the popular series of Shell Oil Co. 
ads on safe driving. The entire Shell 
series is available in booklet form free 
to teachers requesting them in class- 
room quantities. Address cards to: Pub. 
Rel. Dept., Shell Oil Co., 50 W. 50th 
St., New York City. 

2. Art Awards (p. 22): Draw students’ 
attention to Scholastic Magazine Art 
Awards announcement in this issue. 





Answers to Mid-Term Test, pp. 17-18 

I. People in the News: a-10; b-5; c-8; 
d-7; e-2; f-4; g-1; h-6; i-9; j-3. 

Il. World Around Us: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 
5-b. 

III. Cartoon Reading: 1-Middle East; 
2-nationalization of the canal; 3-Free 
World sign; 4-wants to stop it; 5-it is 
hampering peace efforts. 

IV. News Roundup: 1-Algeria; 2-T; 3- 
women; 4-gasoline; 5-T; 6-Don Larsen; 
7-Poland; 8-T; 9-Jordan; 10-T. 

V. Election Time: 1-F; 2-O; 3-F; 4-T; 
5-T. 

VI. Map Reading: 1-Middle East; 2- 
Britain; 3-Mediterranean and Red seas; 4- 
Britain and France; 5-5,031 miles. 

VII. Graph Reading: 1-F; 2-T; 3-NS; 4- 
NS; 5-T. 

VIII. Words in the News: 1-c; 2-d; 3-b; 
4-a; 5-a. 


Answers Crossword Puzzle, p. 20 
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the Bend 


By JACK H. STOLTZ 


A SUMMER vacation with pay ... 
traveling down the rivers of America 
into the . the exotic and the 
whimsical this was my summer 
travel adventure. 

Dozens of school teachers and college 
students shared this unusual tour, yet 
none of us traveled more than 50 miles. 
All of us met thousands of people from 
nearly every corner of the earth. We 
were part of the newest of Americana, 
Disneyland, in Anaheim, California. 

Each day I would leave my home in 
Whittier, Los Angeles County, drive 
some 20 miles to Disneyland in Orange 
County, pass through the gates of the 
Magic Kingdom and walk down the 
delightful Main Street of a small town 
of the early 1900's. Back into time I 
traveled, to Frontierland, past the primi- 
tive stockade, the assay office, black- 
smith shop, and general store, down 
Frontier Street to the river and the 
New Orleans Section Dock. There, 

fter a quick change of clothing, I 
being a 20th-century high 
chool teacher on vacation and became 

\9th-century deck hand aboard the 
Mark Twain, Frontierland’s delightful 
replica of the boats that opened the 
way to American river traffic. 

Dressed in navy blue pants and vest 
with gold buttons, a red string tie and 
river-boat cap, I put in the most un- 
usual and entertaining eight-hour work- 
day anyone could wish for. I became a 


past 


ceast l 


Jack H. Stoltz’s manuscript “Steam- 
boat "Round the Bend” won Honorable 
Mention in the U. S. Travel Division of 
Scholastic Teacher’s 1955-56 Travel 
Story Awards contest. Mr. Stoltz 
teaches American literature and jour- 
nalism in Excelsior H. S., Norwalk, 


California 


Disneyland’s river boat Mark Twain carries passengers into yesterday's America. 


sort of link between the present and 
the past. 

Each day our 16-man crew met ap- 
proximately 6,000 people of all races, 
religions, and nationalities. We met a 
cross section of the world, 300 strong, 
every 15 minutes. And none of the 
crew, in or out of a classroom, has ever 
answered so many questions so often. 

What better place for an American 
literature teacher than cruising down 
the Mississippi (make-believe or not) 
in the mid 1800's? Here, midst gimble 
lights, smoke bells, running lights and 
round-bottom fire-fighting buckets, I 
met a woman from India in colorful sari, 
a movie star in a not-too-effective dis- 
guise of sun glasses and sloppy hat, a 
white-haired gentleman who told of 
days when he rode on “the real thing,” 
a boy from Georgia with rich accent 
and great courtesy, three girls from 
Mexico chattering excitedly among 
themselves, a man in Scottish kilt .. . 
and hundreds and hundreds of John Q. 
Publics in the various moods of holiday 
in the United States. 


World of Clemens 


On the dock among boxes, barrels, 
and cotton bales I became part of the 
world of Samuel Clemens. First of its 
kind built in the United States in over 
50 years, the Mark Twain is a 105-foot 
paddle-wheeler, five-eighths actual size, 
and like all the creations of Disneyland, 
is authentic. Its 150-ton total weight 
cruises easily at 4 knots an hour. The 
nine-ton paddle wheel dips leisurely 
into the river and seems to be matter- 
of-factly nudging the boat downstream. 

Course for the trip: Point Gazebo, 
Fowler's Harbor and Beacon Light, 
Point Deane, Walt’s Peninsula, North 
Point, Sharon Inlet. The C. P. Ripley 


chugs by, passenger train deluxe, five- 
eighths scale with the Santa Fe and 
Disneyland old-fashioned steam locomo- 
tive pulling six coaches around a 60- 
acre circuitous route. And, as the steam- 
boat rounds the bend and faces Stage 
Coach Road, Indians on horseback can 
be seen; stage coaches go by. In the 
distance a Conestoga wagon lumbers on 
and a mule train heads for the Painted 
Desert. 

The Mark Twain reaches home, the 
crew is instructed to “Make fast for’d 
line!” The Captain shouts into the meg- 
aphone. The boat churns to a stop. Pas- 
sengers disembark and head for the 
Golden Horseshoe to hear Slue Foot 
Sue render the Riverboat Blues and 
watch the painted ladies of the chorus 
in a sprightly Can-Can. 

My job, and that of all Disneyland 
employees, was that of creating happi- 
ness. It was easy; happiness surrounded 
us. The sixth grade teacher in levis, 
sombrero, and fancy shirt had as much 
fun as the guests, as he loaded them on 
stage coaches. 

A football coach thoroughly enjoyed 
being a conductor on the C. K. Holli- 
day freight train, and jumping on and 
off the train kept him in condition. 
Teachers working in Tomorrowland, 
Fantasyland, Adventureland, and Main 
Street all tell similar tales of adventure 
and happiness, of ending each day 
healthfully tired and mentally stimu- 
lated. 

Those of us aboard the Mark Twain 
laughingly christened ourselves the 
“Anaheim Navy.” We lived our parts, 
worked, and loved it. 

Yes, my daily trips into history were 
punctuated with colorful glimpses of 
the world on vacation. . . . But I didn’t 
get farther than the next county! e 
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New Materials a 


BOOK FAIR MATERIALS: How to 
Run a Book Fair, 36-page booklet pub 
lished by the Children’s Book Council, 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Where to get books, how to 
set up displays, arranging for decora- 
tions, music, publicity follow-up ac- 
tivities. (60 cents a copy.) Also, Scho 
lastic Teacher's Book Bazaar Kit, 
cluding a 36-page manual, streamers, 
display poster, book jackets, radio and 
TV script, recommended list of book 
titles and list of supply houses which 
furnish books. Write National Book 
Bazaar Committee, Scholastic Teacher, 
83 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. ($1.50.) 














in 


INSURANCE STUDY UNIT: Sharing 
the Risk, published by the Institute 
for Life Insurance, is a 24-page guide 
on the theory of insurance. The illus- 
trated booklet deals with the problem 
of financial risk and how it is met 
through different kinds of insurance 
Free in classroom quantities from Edu 
cational Division, Institute of Life In 
surance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 


22, N. Y. 


ANNIE DOESN’T LITTER ANY 
MORE: Teach your students to be 
neater at home, in-school, and in the 
neighborhood. Twenty-four page book- 
let outlines classroom activities (posters, 
writing assignments, cleanup cam- 
paigns). Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


(20 cents.) 


EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL 
SURVIVAL: If your school does not 
now have a civil defense program, this 
88-page booklet is a must. Prepared by 
the Office of Education’s Civil Defense 
Education Project, it tells how to or- 
ganize and operate a civil defense pro- 
gram in the local school. Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
(65 cents.) 

MONEY AND POLITICS: Univ. of 
North Carolina’s Alexander Heard 
points out a sharp difference in the 
methods of Republican and Democratic 
parties in raising campaign funds. Fi- 
nancing elections, Heard says in the 
28-page booklet, is democracy’s “great- 
est unsolved problem.” A new approach 
he offers: Campaign costs should be 
given Government support. Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York, N. Y. (25 cents.) 





D day and night 

re ROUTES 
from BRITAIN 

to IRELAND and 


* CONTINENTAL EUROPE! 


In planning your itinerary, you have a wide 
choice of convenient, interesting cross-channel 
services operated by or in conjunction with 
British Railways. 


WITH 


Thrift Tour Tickets! 


Up te 1,000 miles of “Go-as-you-please” rail travel in 
Britain and Ireland — 


ONLY 
$20 
$302: Class 


2nd 
Class 


Good for berths and reservations, all Irish 
cross-channel services, and MacBrayne's 
steamer services in Scotland. Valid for six 
months. Additional mileage available at com- 
mensurate savings. Not on sale overseas. 


ALSO... CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS, another bargain feature. 


10% 


savings on travel throughout Britain and Ireland. 


Secure these, too, before you leave: Reservations on train 


and cross-channel services and attrac- 





BRITISH 
RAILWAYS, 





Trap 


tive tours by rail/motor coach/ship. 


YOUR TRAVELAGENT KNOWS OUR SERVICES 
— OBTAIN HIS EXPERT COUNSEL. 

For literature, please write Dept. 33, 

BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 

New York 20, N. Y. Other offices in 

Chicago, Los Angeles and Toronto. 
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Records 
and. ‘Tapes 


Getting Friendly with Music (RCA 
Victor, “orthophonic” high fidelity red 
seal 12-inch recording) is actually two 
records for the price of one. The first 
is a narration disc by Dave Garroway. 
All of us, he says, recognize a lot of 
good music, even if we can’t identify 
it. It pleases us when we first hear it, 
and even more so as we become familiar 
with it. 

Leonid Hambro, pianist, illustrates 
Garroway’s points by playing excerpts 
from many favorites, such as “Medita- 
tion” from “Thais”; “Moonlight Sonata,” 
“Barcarolle,” and “None but the Lonely 
Heart.” Musical terminology is meant 
to inform, not to confuse, but if we 
find it troubling us, Garroway says, 
just skip it. He is a jazz music fan, 
which accounts for the Garroway sys- 
tem of classifying music, as explained 
on the record. 

Garroway is his genial self, with the 
knack of imparting considerable infor- 
mation as if he had just learned some- 
thing all of us would like to know. 
What he says is intelligible to fifth 
graders and adults alike. Teachers of 
“music appreciation” will find the 
record helpful in bridging the gap for 
students who have prejudice against 
anything “classical.” The wealth of 
musical illustrations should be useful 
in familiarizing children and adults 
with the names of tunes that are tan- 
talizingly familiar, yet whose identity 
often escapes most of us. 

The second disc contains musical se- 
lections by the Boston Pops Orchestra: 
“Mikado Overture,” “Liebeslied,” “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods,” “Les Syl- 
phides,” “The Three-Cornered Hat,” 
“Estudiantina Waltz,” and “Marche 
Slav.” With Arthur Fiedler conduct- 
ing (he is Garroway’s music mentor), 
this pair of records is a bargain for any 
except professionals. 

—Evuia P. MoHLE 
Milby H. S. 
Houston, Texas 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $600 BY MAIL 


i QUICK — EASY 1— PRIVATE! 
| If you need money —any amount from $50 to $600—cut 
BORROW BY MAIL pian, Noco-signers: noendorser, 
L ° 
Completely private. Foot board merchants, Sense 
will not know you are applying for aloan, Make th 
loan in the privacy of your A home BY MAIL a 
your signature only . . . Repay in Fp mw monthly 
Ins —not to pa: principal durin 
summer vacation if your culary of 8 Full de tails 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out seopa this ad Taal 
323 Securities Bldg. ,Dot.DA-151 Omaha 2, Neb. 
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Here are the laugh- 
ter, the tears, the triumphs of 
the world of teaching in nota- 
ble stories, articles, poems 
and anecdotes. Affectionate, 
happy portraits of the hearts 
and minds of those who teach 
and those who learn—by 65 
famous authors. 


AMONG THEM: 

HEYWOOD BROUN + GILBERT HIGHET « 
SHIRLEY JACKSON * OGDEN NASH « 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET ¢ JAMES REID 
PARKER * EVAN HUNTER + MARY ELLEN 
CHASE + WILLIAM ©. DOUGLAS « EMILY 
KIMBROUGH + JAMES THURBER « IRWIN 
EDMAN + PHYLLIS McGINLEY © J. P. 
MARQUAND + JESSE STUART « FRANCES 
GRAY PATTON 


A book you'll enjoy after hours . . . fun 
to share with your class duzing hours. 


The TEACHER’S 
TREASURE 
CHEST 


Edited by LEO DEUEL 


Introduction by Benjamin Fine, 
Education Editor, N. Y. Times 


$4.95 from your local bookstore, 


or PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 














SUMMER STUDY in 


ional advancement 
participation in one of 
travel 


throvg 
projects in 


Oa : 


summer 
the fields of "Eavedtion, History, An, Music, 
Sociology, Languag Jour e 

Offered by colleges and pars: None these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 





service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


eenerenatres 


250 WEST ‘57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








AUTHORS. WANTED 
_BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


One of the nation’s largest book pub 

¢ manuscripts of all types-—tietion, non- 

, Special attention to new writers. If ad 

for publication, send for booklet No, 17— 
"‘Vantane Press, 120 W. 3! St.. New York 


Buy United States 
Savings Bonds 








The Trouble Hunters, by Montgom- 
ery M. Atwater (Random House, $2.95), 
a first rate boy’s story suited for grades 
6 to 9. Don Buckley, 18, is reunited 
with his two forest ranger mentors 
Hank Winton and Jim Dade for a sum- 
mer vacation of adventure in our west- 
ern forest lands. Together they set out 
to find a crashed airplane containing 
bars of platinum eagerly sought by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. When 
they reach the plane, the platinum is 
gone, and the pilot is dead. 

Mr. Atwater stresses the “esprit de 
corps” of the United States Forest 
Service as these valiant unsung heroes 
risk their lives daily to protect our 
treasured forest resources. If you are 
looking for something to give that slow 
student in civic so that he will under- 
stand some of the varied functions of 
the United States Government, Mr. 
Atwater has filled the bill. 

—Mytes M. PLatr 
Redford H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Girl in Buckskin, by Dorothy Gilman 
Butters (Macrae Smith, $2.75), is one 
of the few historical novels that make 
a teen-age girl wish she had been born 
250 years ago. For Becky’s perilous 
life in a wilderness cave and her flight 
for freedom have all the elements of 
truth. . 

Becky had been meek and servile as 
an orphan in Puritan Connecticut. She 
escapes to the Housatonic Valley with 


her brother Eseck, mistrusting the In- | 


dians. And when she is left alone, 
Becky finds that she can shoot deer, 
set traps, make soap, tea, and clothing. 
Her luxuries are a knife, 
a small mirror; her friends, the Indians. 
This novel is worthwhile fiction in 
American social studies and in all such 
courses which touch upon past or cur- 
rent Indian problems. It shows, too, 
the tragic misunderstandings that some- 
times arise in inter-racial relations. 
Eseck’s championship of the Indian 
can be read aloud to stimulate discus- 
sion of history and human relations. 
—JANICE SCHMITT 
Montclair (N. J.) H. S. 


Student Teaching in Secondary 
Schools, by Raleigh T. Schorling and 
Howard T. Batchelder (McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, $5). Although written 
for beginning teachers, this book has 
many good ideas that any teacher will 
find useful in her classroom. 
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New books for students 
who like to read 


SHARON | 


By HARRIETT H. CARR 


A modern story about art 
shows in Greenwich Village 
... square dances in Central 
Park .. . typing and swim- 
ming projects at the YMCA 
—and all the other things 
this high school senior finds 
to enliven a hot, New York 
summer she had hoped to 
spend in Maine. Miss Carr's 
6th novel for Jr. and Sr. 
High School age (12-16). 
Black-and-white illus. by 
Thomson. 244 pages. 


CAPTAIN 
WAYMOUTHTS 
INDIANS 


By ANNE MOLLOY 


The fascinating true account of 

the distressing adventures of five 
Indians kidnapped by a wealthy 
Englishman and carried to London 
as exhibitions from the colonies. 
Illus. by Douglas Gorsline. 

Ages 10-14. 160 pages. $2.75 
Send for Free Book W eek Material to 
Hastings House Publishers 
41 East 50 Street, N. Y. 22 
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| + COWARD-McCANN 


Books for Boys and Girls 
Fall 1956 


Arline K. 
$2.75 


“A new series, Chal- 
lenge Books, should 
prove both popular and 
valuable to school and 
home libraries. The 
subject of the series is 
the effect of geography 
on people and the mod- 
ifications people have made upon geo- 
graphical features.”"—Denver Post 


COBRAS, COWS AND 
COURAGE 


Farm Life in North india 


By JEAN BOTHWELL. A study of age-old 
customs and new farming techniques 


HIGHWAY TO ADVENTURE 
The River Rhone of France 
By PATRICIA LAUBER. How a major river 
influences the development of a region, 
transporting goods, people, civilization 


BATTLE AGAINST THE SEA 
How the Dutch Made Holland 
By PATRICIA LAUBER. How the Dutch have 
doubled the size of their country by 
building dikes. 


PEOPLE OF THE SNOW 
Eskimos of Arctic Canede 
By WANDA TOLBOOM. How the Eskimos 
have found food, shelter, heat and cloth- 
ing in a cold, barren land 


Each Challenge Book is well illustrated 
with photographs, maps and charts. Cloth, 
96 pages. Ages 10-15. $1.95 each. 


Send for free catalog 


COWARD-McCANN, INC. 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16 
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Films and ¢ 
Filmstrips = 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
try—18 min., color. Country 
ing London, its histo traditions, and 
literary associations ind Sr. H 
British Information Services, 30 Rock 
feller Plaza, New York City 20 

Enrichment Filmstrips based on En 
richment Records and Landmark Books 
6 titles, color, about 4 





London’s Coun- 


Suri! yund 


each—Ben 
Franklin of Old Philadelphia; Daniel 
Boone (both biographical); Landing of 
the Pilgrims; Building of First Trans- 
continental Railroad; Opening of the 
Wilderness; Lee and Grant at Appo- 
mattox (dramatizations of these events); 
Robert Fulton and the Steamboat 


5 frs 


of the Union Pacific, 
the East to help 


Scene from Building of First Trans- 
continental Railroad filmstrip, 45 frs., 
from Enrichment Teaching Materials. 


(opening the age of the steamboat). 
(U. El., Jr. H.) Enrichment Teaching 
Materials, 246 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1 


THE ARTS: Festival in Edinburgh 
14 mins., color. Edinburgh Festival 


events including Diaghilev Exhibition, 
the National Youth Orchestra, Ann 
Todd and Paul Rogers in scene from 
“Macbeth,” the Little Singers, Margot 
Fonteyn and Michael Somes dancing 
“The Firebird.” (Jr. H. through Ad.) 


British Information Services 


SCIENCE: This Is Oil Series 
films, free loan. Prospecting for Oil 
23 mins., scientific methods of search; 
Birth of an Oil Field—30 mins., meth- 
ods of drilling new wells and erecting 
derricks; Refining Oil for Energy—20 
mins., explanation of processes in re- 
fining; Oil—The Invisible Traveler—19 
mins., transportation methods used. (Jr., 
Sr. H., Ad.) Shell Oil Film Library, 50 
W. 50th St., New York City 20. 

Hurricane Watch—15 mins., methods 
used in locating and tracking hurri- 
canes, sending out warnings, individual 
safety precautions, scenes from past 
hurricanes and resulting damage. Prints 
available from local Weather Bureau 
Office or nearest State Film Depository. 
(Sr. H., Ad.) Further information from: 
Chief, U. S. Weathe: Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Expanding Horizons for 
filmstrip, about 57 frs., new advances 
in many fields of science keyed to the 
Geophysical Year. Current Affairs Film- 
strip release. (Jr., Sr. H.) Office of Edu- 
cational Activities, the New York Times 
Times Square, New York City 36. 

VERA FALCONER 


5 colo 


Bureau, 


Science 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since 
chase and rental prices vary with locale, 
none are shown here. Key to grade levels: 
U. El. (Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior 
High ); Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult). 


pur- 


Pee 
MATERIALS 


—_1. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 8-T 
Literature on ‘Thrift Tour Tickets 


__2. COWARD McCANN, p. 9-T 
Send for free Catalogue 


3. HASTINGS HOUSE, 9-T 
Send for “Book Week Materials 


Please Print 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 36. You 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


—4. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP., p. 3-T 
Booklet on buying and operating your car, 
"Your Automobile Dollar 

___5. WESTMINSTER PRESS, p. 2-T 
“Check List of Juvenile Books 


See p. 8-T for State Finance Co. coupon. 


See p. 5-T special Scholastic Magazines 
invitation. 


Grade__ 





No. of Pupils 











City 


This coupon valid for two months. 
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Free Period | 





The Perfect Teacher: She has the 
education of a college president, execu- 
tive ability of a financier, humility of 
a deacon, discipline of a demon, adapt- 
ability of a chameleon, hope of an 
optimist, courage of a hero, wisdom 
of a serpent, gentleness of a dove, 
patience of Job, and persistence of the 


devil. 


Who Said It? “Our youth now love 
luxury. They have bad manners, con- 
tempt for authority, they show disre- 
spect for elders and love to chatter in 
place of exercise. Children are now 
tyrants, not the servants of their house- 
holds. They no longer rise when elders 
enter the room. They contradict their 
parents, chatter before company, gob- 
ble up their food and tyrannize their 


teachers.”—SocraTes, 400 B.C. 


This Jet Age: A sixth grader’s essay 
on his plans for the future: “After going 
to the moon, I would like to travel.” 

NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 


Mixed Metaphors: “When I look 
down the untrodden paths of the past,” 
thundered the orator, “I see in the 
future the dim outlines of the foot- 
prints of an unseen hand.” 


Gobbledygook: “In general, vegeta- 
tive areas shall be mowed at a maxi- 
mum height consistent with their cur- 
rent use. Mowing schedules shall be 
regulated by the amount of growth.” 
(Directive from the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense on how and when 
soldiers should mow the grass.) 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 


MISS TRIM 


“Come now, girls, you aren’t all going 
to waste your free period recuperating!” 





All times listed are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 7 


10:30 p.m. (NBC) Poets and Other People: 
Russell Potter, director of Columbia 
Univ.'s Institute of Arts and Sciences, is 
host and narrator in a new six weeks’ 
series on the pleasures of hearing the 
spoken word. Tonight’s program is 
“Poetry Without Tears,” featuring Frank 
Baxter lecturing on the nature of 
poetry, a Dylan Thomas reading, Padraic 
Colum reading from the “Golden Treas- 
ury of Irish Verse,” Anthony Quayle 
reciting Elizabethan sonnets and lyrics, 
and Siobhan McKenna presenting Yeats’ 
“The Wild Swans at Coole.” 


THURSDAY NOVEMBER 8 


8:00 p.m. (NBC) The Great Gildersleeve: 
In “The Movie Star,” Gloria Glinwoon, 
Hollywood star, moves with her entou- 
rage into Gildy’s house. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “Rock and 
Roll” is the topic to be discussed to- 
night by dise jockey Ted Brown and 
composer Richard Rodgers. 

30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Shirley 
Jones plays her first straight dramatic 
role when she co-stars with Red Skelton 
in “The Big Slide,” a study of the rise 
to stardom of a silent film comedian. 


FRIDAY NOVEMBER 9 


8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Walter Winchell 
Show: Interesting variety entertainment. 
(CBS) Radie Workshop: An adaptation 
of a Robert Nathan story appearing in 
the current issue of “Harper’s.” 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Big Story: George 
Thiem, reporter for the “Chicago Daily 
News,” is instrumental in revealing mis- 
appropriation of a. million dollars in 
public funds. Ben Grauer is on-the-air 
editor 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 10 


5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: Don 
Herbert discusses transformers. 

7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Buccaneers: “The 
Gunpowder Plot,” the story of how the 
island of New Providence finds itself 
without ammunition as it faces sudden 
attack from Blackbeard and his gang. 
(ABC-TV) Famous Film Festival: Noel 
Coward's “Tonight at 68:30,” three 
sketches: “Red Peppers” is the story of 
short tempers among the performers and 
directors at a provincial English music 
hall. In “Fumed Oak” a hen-pecked 
husband escapes his shrewish wife. In 
“Ways and Means” a gay and unconven- 
tional couple find their funds and wel- 
come running out as ests at a 
luxurious villa in South France. 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
The new season starts-tonight under 
the direction of Eugene Ormandy. 


SUNDAY NOVEMBER 11 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Adolf Hitler’s “Mein Kampf.” Other pro- 
grams in the series include the follow- 
ing: Nov. 18: Seneca’s “Letters from 
Exile.” Nov. 25: O. Henry’s “Cabbages 
and Kings.” Dec. 2: Condorcet’s 
“Principles of Human Progress.” 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: Don’t 


forget to plan to use the four-part liter- 
ature series on Victorianism, . 9, 16, 


23, 30. 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: For 
the third time, Pud and Ginger visit the 
Little Orchestra Society and its musical 
director, Thomas Scherman. In honor of 
the U.N., the society commissioned 
“Hello World,” a composition based on 
folk dances and songs from Austria, 
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Joel Gray and Billy Gilbert in 
Jack and the Beanstalk, NBC-TV. 


Japan, Russia, Belgian Congo, and Ire- 
land. Children will appear in native 
costumes supplied by UNICEF. They 
will also sing and say hello in five 
languages. In addition to the original 
composition, Scherman will direct and 
discuss parts of Ravel’s “Bolero,” and 
“Pirates of Penzance.” 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) N. Y., Philharmonic: 
Mozart's Overture to “The Magic Flute”; 
Schumann’s a ae nag No. 1, B-flat 
major”; Tchaikovsky's “Piano Concerto 
No. 1, B-flat minor,” with pianist Anna 
Xydis. 

3:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins File 
7: Milton Eisenhower, president of the 
Baltimore institution, introduces a new 
series explaining current trends in sci- 
ence, the humanities, and the arts. File 
7 is the file at Hopkins where a record 
of the best recent research is kept. 
“Fear” is the subject for the first pro- 
gram. Specialists in that field at the uni- 
versity will discuss the causes of fear, 
its possible cures, and ne ae 
effects of fear on people. A special fea- 
ture is an examination of fear in the 
brainwashing of Korean prisoners. 

4:30 p.m (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: 
Encouraging responses to the program’s 
report on premature childbirth has 
brought about today’s re-broadcast: “Be- 
fore His Time.” Originating from Balti- 
more’s Sinai Hospital, it surveys the 
special measures taken to help prema- 
ture babies survive the difficult and 
dangerous first days of life. 

5:30-6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Revolt of the 
Satellites: On-the-spot news team re- 
ports on the latest anti-Russian_upris- 
ings in the Satellite countries fighting 


7:30 p.m. (NBC- 


8:30 p.m. 


MONDAY 
7:30 p.m. 


7:45 p.m 


TUESDAY 
8:30 p.m. 


11-T 


hard for their freedom behind the Iron 
Curtain 


6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Air Power (Pre- 


miere): A special hour-long intreduc- 
tion to a new series on aviation in 
American history’ CBS Public Affairs 
Department has been working on the 
program for two years, during which 
time some 300 million feet of film has 
been edited down to some 60,000 feet 
for broadcast. Much of “Air Power” is 
concerned with military aviation since 
the war, and the threat of war has been 
the stimulus for most of the techno- 
logical advances in aircraft. 

The series will dramatize the develop- 
ment of commercial aviation, early 
plane builders, air mail pioneers, rain- 
makers. Walter Cronkite is narrator. 
“The Day the United States is Attacked” 
is the name of the first program. The 
whole inventory of the modern Air 
Force is covered; from Combat Opera- 
tions Centers to radar stations, inter- 
ceptor fighters, and the bombers of the 
Strategic Air Command. Compare this 
series with Murrow’s “See It Now” on 
the atom-powered Navy, Nov. 18. 


7:00 p.m. ( S) The Jack Benny Show: 


After a year-and-a-half absence, the 
wistful violin player returns to radio. 
Ty) Circus Boys: In “The 
Little Fugitive” a nine-year-old boy 
opposes his widowed mother’s marriage 
to a timid man until the man proves 
that he is not as timid as he appears. 
(ABC-TV) Press Conference: 
Martha Rountree now has prime eve- 
ning time for her show. The program 
follows the same format as a regular 
Washington press conference. The per- 
son interviewed can read a prepared 
statement but then is subject to search- 
ing questions from crack reporters. 


NOVEMBER 12 


(NBC-TV) Nat “King” Cole: 
A new 15-minute series featuring the 
pianist-singer, each Monday. 
(NBC-TV) NBC News: Chet 
Huntley and David Brinkley take over 
John ameron Swayze's five-days-a- 
week news program. Huntley from the 
New York newsroom, Brinkley from 
Washington or wherever else he hap- 
ens to be. Watch for their new “Geo- 
Physical Globe,” considered the most 
accurate relief globe in existence, a 
part of the new set created for the show 


8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Producer’s Showcase: 


“Jack and the Beanstalk,” a musical 
version of the fairy tale, with book and 
lyrics by Helen Deutsch and music by 
erry Livingston. Cast: Celeste Holm as 
“Mad ~~ Cyril Ritchard as the 
eddler; Billy Gilbert as “Poopledoorp”; 
eggy King as Tillie: and Joel Gray in 
the title role. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: Nancy 
Kelly stars in “The Pilot,” an original 
teleplay by Paul Crabtree, based on the 
true account of Sister Mary Aquinas, 
the first Catholic nun to get an airplane 
pilot’s license 


NOVEMBER 13 


(NBC) Biography in Sound: 
Alexander Woolcott. Nov. 20: Albert 
Schweitzer. Nov 27: John Golden. Dec 
11. Robert Benchley 


WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 14 


8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Father Knows Best: 


Betty’s ego suffers 
when she believes she is a washout 
with the boys at college. Her honesty 
is the final factor solving her problem 


In “Whistle Bait” 


9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Ford Theatre: Laraine 


Day plays a pioneer woman who blazes 
a trail into medical school in “The 
Woman Who Dared.” 

10:30 p.m. (NBC) Poets and Other People: 
“An Evening with Siobhan McKenna.” 
Listen to her splendid reading of Yeats 
on Spoken Arts Record +707 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





Naturally I use 


an adult encyclopedia _ 
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Real research is fun! 





THE NEW 1956 AMERICANA 

30 volumes 

25,500 pages 

60,000 articles 

10,000 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

300,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised (1950-1956) 


The Encyclopedia lM. ERM CANA 


The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. @americana Corporation, 1956 





